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The Control of Dyestufi Stocks 


An Article Showing How One Laboratory Made an Easy Routine of This Work, Presented for Publication 
by the Chemist of a Large Textile Plant Who Prefers that His Name Ee Withheld 


N the small mill or dychouse the chemist usually 
is charged with the ordering of dyestuffs and 
chemicals. Unless a systematic record is kept, the 
chemist finds either that a supply of dead materials 
has collected—i. ¢., dyestuffs and chemicals no longer 
in use—or that there is an occasional shortage of some 
particular color or chemical. 

In the present unsettled stage of the dyestu:t and 
chemical markets it is exceedingly unwise to carry 
\V hile 
in many instances heavy chemicals compare rather fa- 


large stocks. Prices are constantly changing. 
\orably with pre-war prices, it is unwise to carry extra 
large stocks or to contract without a price protection 
clause. Not only are new and better dyestuffs con- 
tinually coming on the market, but competition also is 
steadily forcing prices down. 

A mill should carry small stocks, and these should 
be turned over rapidly. Some items in the way oi 
chemicals and dyestuffs are needed but a few times 
each year. A small stock of these should be carried. 
Large items which are staples and in constant use 
should be carried in sufficient quantities to insure 
against shortage. \Vith good railroad connections, we 
have found that one month’s supply ahead is sufficient. 


\ Practicart. Coxntro: MreTrHop 


‘To insure a sufficient supply and to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dead materials, the following method 
of control has been worked out: 

\VWhen an invoice of goods to be dyed is received, 
the invoice is sent to the laboratory. There the cus- 
tomer’s name and lot number are entered on a 3x5 
card, with the number of yards, weight of goods and 
shade. The original invoice is initialed and sent on. 
Should this 


chemical, 


invoice call for any special dyestuff or 


the fact is noted. On checking our balance 


cards, should we find an insufficient amount of dye- 
stuffs or chemicals on hand, or should we find that our 


will be 


new supply is ordered at once. Shou'd the cclor be a 


exhausted when the lot is finished, a 


supply 


shade which we dye regularly, no special note is made. 
\Vhen the goods are dyed, the facts noted are crossed 
out on the cards. In this way the laboratory knows at 
all times the amount of work ahead of the dychouse 
and can estimate the color required to complete the 
work. 

Dyestuffs and chemicals in constant use are carried 
in quantities large enough to take care of one month’s 
As will be 


seen, the essential facts as to manufacturer, price, order 


work. Fig. 1 shows a sample balance card. 


point, amount to order and a perpetual balance are always 
carried. 

These cards are colors blues, 
Each 


morning the laboratory receives a list of the amount 


filed by 


(blacks, 
browns, etc.) and alphabetically for chemicals. 


of chemicals and dyestuffs used the previous day in the 
dyehouse. In the dyehouse all dyestuffs and chemicals 
are handled from one drug room and the man in charge 
enters all items on the sheet shown in Fig. 2. 


System Reourires BuT A Few Minutes Eacu Day 


It takes but a few minutes each day to check off the 
When 


an item is approaching or has reached the order point, 


items on the balance cards in the laboratory. 


more material is ordered at once. 
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The order points should take into consideration the 
time required to receive goods after they have been 
ordered, and should be large enough.to give a good 
factor of safety should the gocds go astray. 

At this plant an elaborate stores system has been 
worked out, but only those modifications which are of 
interest to the laboratory are given. 

‘This paper is presented merely to show how one 
laboratory has made an easy routine of the matter. 
Undoubtedly changes can easily be made in this sys- 
tem to fit it to other mills. 

Any perpetual inventory is of little value unless a 
careful check is made occasionally. 

A system as outlined above has the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. It insures an adequate supply of dyestuffs and 
chemicals at all times to take care of special require- 
ments. 


2. It minimizes the accumulation of dead stock. 


3. It prevents any shortage of regular supplies. 

4. It allows small stocks to be carried with a rapid 
turnover and small investment of capital. 

5. It keeps the buyer in constant touch with his 
stocks. 

6. Three years’ successful operation proves its prac- 
ticability. 





DYEING WINDOW SHADE MATERIAL 


Fabrics of the nature of window shade cloth are not 


dyed in the ordinary sense, but are lightly dyed some 
For in- 
stance, a dark green would be first dyed with a direct 
green, while the blue would be dyed a light shade of 
medium blue. 


shade similar to the finished shade desired. 


Some manufacturers might dye both 
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Sample Sheet Used in Dye House 


fabrics first with a gray. ‘This preliminary dyeing is 
not for the purpose of giving color to the finished fab- 
ric, but rather to hide the cotton fabric when the finish- 
ing color begins to wear off ; in other words, to prevent 
the cotton from “grinning through,” which it would 
surely do if it was undyed. 

After this preliminary dyeing, the goods are passed 
through a more or less thin paste made of starch, in 
which is incorporated the proper color to give the de- 
sired shade. 

For a blue, the base color may be a Prussian blue (a 
pigment, not a dye) and shaded with either lampblack 
or aniline black lake, in order to tone down the bright- 
ness of the Prussian blue. A green shade is produced 
with a mixture of Prussian blue and chrome yellow 
(another pigment). 

The color mixer makes his trials by compounding 
these pigments in their proper proportions as previous- 
ly determined by careful trials, together with the starch 
paste, together with some alumina hydrate, also in 
paste form. A typical recipe for a green is as follows: 


ek ee ree re 3614 pounds 


Chrome yellow 1834 pounds 
Alumina hydrate 


Starch 


ee aiiamians 3214 pounds 


(Séxdede Dee Ae eee 100 pounds 
The starch is first made into a paste with cold water, 
then boiled until the mass is quite smooth. Then add 
the alumina hydrate, and incorporate well into the 
mass by stirring, and finally add the pigments. Of 
course, as before stated, careful trials must be made to 
determine the exact proportions of all the ingredients, 
and especially the water, since the consistency must 
be just right for the character of the cloth to be coated. 
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The appliance by which these pastes are applied to 
the cloth consists of a sort of padding machine, pro- 
vided with a trough through which the fabric passes, 
from which the cloth is led over scrapers or “doctors” 
and finally dried. Heavy shades may pass through the 
“pad” two or more times in order to insure good im 


Impurities in 
Affect 
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or 


pregnation of the cloth, and hence opacity. 


the cloth is read to be 
coated, which may be done by means of a special |in- 


After being impregnated, 


seed-oil composition or dressing; or with caseine; or 
with one of the nitro-cotton varnishes soluble in amyl 
acetate or 


acetone.—“‘Canadian Dyer & Color User.” 








Matters in Solution and Suspension Concern Dyer—Former More Difficult to Deal With—Some Simple 


Qualitative Tests—Effects of Hardness and Removal of Same—Presence of Iron 


By T. HADFIELD 


(All rights 


ili. solvent power of water is so considerable 
that all kinds of water contain a varied amount 
ot mineral, vegetable, animal and gaseous mat 

ters in suspension and in solution the nature of which 

the 


districts 


Varies according to subsoil and the 


the 


mnpervlous 


stratum of through which the water 


drains. \Vater draining from moorland will contain 


iron and vegetable matter, while water passing over 


eramte, will contain magic 


rocks, as limestone and 


sium and lime. 


\part from the “softening” or “hard- 


enine”’ ingredients there is in most waters a varied 


amount of organic matter (vegetable and animal) in 
suspension and solution, 


SIMPLE QUALITATIVE TESTS FOR SUITABILITY 


he natural impurities which concern the dyer are 


] 


ihe matters in suspension and | hose in so 


} 
SOlutIONL. 


lution are the most important, as matters in suspen 


sion are readily removed by filtration. the niatters 


in solution are more injurious, and much more ditit 


cult to remove, as it involves the employment of chem- 


ical and mechanical methods. In many cases a qual 


tative examination of a specimen of water will 


suthcient criterion of its suitability for pur- 
poses. The following simple tests will be found useful: 
Hardness.—To a small quantity of water in a large 


test tube add a little of Clark’s “Soap-test,” and shake, 


when the degree of turbidity produced will afford a 


rough indication of the degree of hardness. 
Chlorides.—Acidify a little of the water with nitric 


acid, and add a few drops of silver-nitrate solution. 


erains of sodium chloride per gallon gives a 


slight turbidity, ten grains a slight precipitate, and 
twenty grains a considerable precipitate. 

Organic Matter—Add to a few ounces of the watet 
sufficient dilute solution of potassium perinanganate 


to produce a faint pink color. The solution wil! grad- 


reserved.) 


ually become decolorized, the rapidity depending on 


the amounts and characters of the organic matter 
present. 


Sulphates.—Acidify a little of the water with hydro- 
chloric acid, and add a few drops of barium-chloride 
solution. A white turbidity will be produced, \ arying 
in amount with the quantity of sulphates present. 
‘ree Ammonia.—Add to a sample of the water a few 
drops of test, and 
yellowish coloration produced. 


Nitrates —Mix a 


Nessler note degree of brown or 
little of the water with 


bulk of pure sulphuric acid, then add a drop of a solu-¢ 


twice 1S 
tion of pyrogallic acid. A pink-blue color, changing 
to brown, indicates nitrates. 

Nitrites.—Acidify and 
add a little pure potassium iodide, followed by a little 


water with sulphuric acid, 


freshly prepared starch solution. A blue tint indi- 
cates the presence of nitrites 
Lead or Copper.—Acidify some of the water with 


hydrochleric acid, and add a little sulphuretted hy- 


drogen water. Any brown coloration indicates 


or copper. Or the water may be stirred with a 


rod dipped in ammonium sulphide, and color noticed. 


Magnesium and lime, if present in water 


very injurious iniluence, as they possess the property 


1 


if precipitating soap solutions. In all operations where 


large quantities of soap are employed, the use 


water entails a considerable loss. Therefore, the tem- 


orary and permanent hardness should be determined 


7 
[ 
by means of 


q ( lark’s method—1 c.c. of soap solution 


equals 1 deg. of hardness. 

For all industrial purposes, and especially dyeing, 
bleaching and washing. all waters should be tested for 
“hardness,” as many disadvantages occur, with loss of 


time and money. One great disadvantage is that the 
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precipitated earthy soaps are more or less of a sticky 


nature, and adhere so tenaciously to the cloth or fiber 
that they cannot be removed by ordinary processes. 


In the scouring of animal fibers, as wool and silk, they 
render the fiber more or less impermeable, so that 
neither the mordant nor the coloring matter can be 
afterwards properly fixed, and irregular development 
of the color results. In many cases the precipitated 
earthy soaps act as mordants and so cause endless 
trouble, as any lime soap precipitated in the fabric 
would attract coloring matter and thus produce a va- 
riety of stains. 


Harp WaTeER IN THE Dye BATH 


Many fabrics are “soaped” after dyeing, and if the 
water is hard the precipitated earthy soaps give a 
greenish color to the finished fabric, and in many cases 
the colors lack brilliancy and the value of the fabric is 
much reduced. If hard water is used in the dve bath 
the coloring matter is very imperfectly extracted, and 
insoluble compounds are produced with alkaline earths, 
which are precipitated and rendered inactive. |lard 
water acts injuriously upon dyes and mordants: in the 
first case by dulling the color and causing irregularly 
colored cloth; and in the case of mordants, by neutra!- 
izing and precipitating basic salts, thus making the 
mordant less effective. 

Water containing bicarbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium should not be used for dissolving coal-tar col- 
ors, as in many cases the color base is precipitated as 
a tarry mass and much of the coloring matter is wasted, 
and if fabrics are dyed with such solutions they are 
apt to be spotted. In order that no defects shall result 
from the use of hard water, it should be first treated by 
Clark’s method, according to the degrees of hardness, 
with lime or soda, and the water afterwards passed 
through the permutit process, as the permutit could be 
adopted that would clear the water from all impurities. 
The permutit may be calcium, magnesium, manganese, 
etc. The manganous permutit has the property of re- 
moving small quantities of iron from solution and de- 
stroying bacteria and organisms present in water; so 
that any kind of permutit can be used according to the 
nature and requirements of the treated water. 


PRESENCE oF Ikon SriouLp Be GuARDED AGAINST 


Iron is another impurity which may cause much 
mischief, and should be tested for by evaporating a 
little of the water, and if a reddish deposit is produced 
it should be treated with a little hydrochloric acid and 
heated with a little potassium chlorate. The solution 
is then diluted and cooled, and then a little potassium 
ferrocyanide is added, whereon a blue precipitate is 
deposited if iron is present. 

Iron acts even more injuriously than calcium or 
magnesium precipitating soap solutions. In wool 


scouring, bleaching and dyeing operations, where al- 


kaline carbonates ar. 


uscd, ferric oxide ts precipit ited 


on the c'oth, which causes dull shades, and bleached 
cloth accuires a yellowish tinge that cannot be re- 
moved by ordinary methods, thus making the cloth 
unsalable. \Vater containing free acids, as ulmic and 
humic acids from peaty water, attack iron, and may 
indirectly cause much mischief, and especially in the 
dyeing cperation. The water should be tested wit! 
blue litmus, and if found distinctly acid it should be 
neutralized with a little sodium carbonate, 

Of the gases in solution, sulphuretted hydrogen 1s 
the most common, and is detected by a strip of filter 
paper saturated with acetate of lead being placed over 
a flask containing the suspected water, which has been 
previously acidified with a little acetic acid. The filter 
paper turns brown if sulphurctted hydrogen is present 
in the water. This gas ferms sulphides with metal 
mordants, thus producing black and brown stains.— 
“Textile Manufacturer.” 

NOVEMBER DYE EXPORTS TOTALED HALF- 
MILLION 

Domestic exports of dyes and dyestuffs in Novem- 
ber totaled $500,918 in value, according to figures ot 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
l‘orty-one foreign countries or localities shared in the 
receipt of these goods, the month's exports of anilin 
dyes being valued at $374.24!, of logwood extract at 


$49,971, and of all other dyes and dyestuffs at $78,705. 


This trade by countries was as follows: 


Aniline Logwood All 


Countries ves extract Other 

ASC 0 ae S7.624 
BNSC erteay Gocd sc idne ans ueta 178 S6O4 S446 
CSPGs ck ada sic shea 2,450 
ee ee ae oe 336 
Netherlands <4.6.<.0.04:0:0. bale 545 300 
POEM vein Saaweins 1,800 
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SWitPOrlend .<s.6 sas sph cas sie ie) 
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Aniline Logwood All 
Countries Dyes Extract Other 
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| VNote—Uider this heading will be introduced as a 
more or less regular feature the discussion of various 


fundamentals which shou'd be a part of every textile 
chemist’s and colorist’s working knowledge. It is hoped 
that such discussions will instruct some of the younger 
readers, and S€7v7ve as @ review for hose rf broader ex- 


] rICNC and knowledge | 


[ ; = a ¢ 3 nu. 2. ’ a 
Two Types of Bleaching: Oxi 


\ 


\ the field of chemical action we have two very 1m- 
l portant processes, namely : oxidation and reduction, 

In general, oxidation is a reaction brought about 
through the action of the clement oxygen which usu- 
ally consists in the direct chemical addition of that ele- 
ment to some other element or compound. As a result 
there is usually formed a compound containing a 
higher percentage of oxygen than the substance which 
has been oxidized, but in some instances the oxida- 
tion of a substance brings about complete decompost- 
tion with the formation. of a number of simpler com- 
pounds. 

Reduction, on the other hand, is a reaction which 
involves the removal of oxygen from some substance, 
and usually results in a pronounced change in its chem- 
ical constitution and properties. Many dyestuffs, for 
instance, are converted into colorless or entirely dif- 
ferent colored compounds upon reduct-on. 

While the terms oxidation and reduction are in 
tended to indicate quite different results, as actual 
processes they are oftentimes inseparable, and one 
specific chemical reaction may involve both. Thus, 
when carbon monoxide is passed over ferrous oxid 
which has been heated to a high temperature, metallic 
iron and carbon dioxide are formed according to the 
following equation : 


FeO + CO Ire CO, 





This reaction is fundament uly one of reduction, the 
iron oxide being reduced to metallic iron: but, on the 
other hand, it may be said that the carbon monoxide 
has been cxidized to carbon dioxide, 

All of the practical processes of bleaching im 


i oive 


either oxidation or reduction. Oxidation methods are 
the most extensively used, being applicable to both 
vegetable and animal fibers. Reduction methods, 
while very effective for the bleaching of animal fibers, 
are of little if any use in the bleaching of vegetable 
fibers. 

In the bleaching of cotton, dependence has < lways 
been placed upon the oxidation method, although the 
oxidizing action has been brought about indirectl 
through the use of chlorine or certain unstable chlo 
rine compounds like the hpyochlorites, which readily 
liberate chlorine under certain conditions. 

It should be remembered that it is only nascent 
oxygen—that is, oxygen in the atomic condition with 
tree bonds of valance—that is effective in bleaching. 
In other words, molecular oxygen, which is present in 
the air, represented as ©, or (=O, has practically no 
bleaching action, but oxygen in the atomic condition, 
expressed as O=, is extremely active as a bleaching 
agent. Atomic chlorine, known as nascent chlorine, 
quite readily reacts with water according to the fol- 
lowing reaction: 


H,O + (2CI—) = 2HCI + (O=) 


1. c., Water nascent chlorine hydrochloric 


acid + nascent oxygen. 


The nascent oxygen thus liberated is the active 
bleaching agent when chlorine is used 

The following experiment with chlorine and colored 
cotton cloth, so frequently performed by students of 
clementary chemistry, quite vividly demonstrates one 
reason for believing that it is the nascent oxygen and 
not the chlorine that brings about the bleaching: In 
ene tar of drv chlorine 7S place a strip of dry cotton 


cloth dyed with almost any basic or direct cotton color, 
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ii; another jar of the same chlorine place a similar strip 
of dyed cotton which has been moistened with water. 
While the latter is decolorized very rapidly, the former 
may not show any change for a number of hours. 
The hypochlorous acid which is liberated from 


bleaching powder readily decomposes as follows: 


HCO => HCl =O 


1... hypochlorous acid = hydrochloric acid + 


nascent oxygen, 


Numerous other reactions take place during the 
bleaching of cotton with chlorine compounds, but the 
belief generally accepted to-day by textile chemists 15 
that the nascent oxygen liberated is the most effective 
bleaching agent 

If this is true, one would naturally expect nascent o7 
atomic oxygen from other sources to bleach cotton, 
and such seems to be the case. Another simple source 
of nascent oxygen is the decomposition of peroxides, 
thus: 


H,O, = H,O + O 
1. e., hydrogen peroxide = water nascent 


oxygen. 


Peroxide solutions prepared directly from hydrogen 
peroxide, and indirectly from other peroxides—particu- 
larly sodium peroxide, Na,C,—prove to be very effec- 
tive for the bleaching of cotton. Other typical oxidiz- 
ing agents like sodium perborate and potassium per- 
manganate also readily bleach cotton. 

In the early days of the industry all attempts to 
bleach wool by the use of the hypochlorites demon 
strated the hopelessness of any satisfactory methods 
from this source. Instead of bleaching wool it turned 
it to a decided yellow color. 

It was discovered that gaseous sulphur dioxide quite 
readily bleached wool, particularly if exposed in a 
moist condition to the action of this gas. 

Phe sulphur dioxide reacts with the water, forming 
sulphurous acid according to the following reaction: 

SO, + H,O = H,SO 


i. ¢., sulphur dioxide water sulphurous 


acid. 


Sulphurous acid is a recognized reducing agent, ex- 
tracting oxygen from many substances according to 
the following reaction: 

H.5SO, + O FSO), 
1. e., Sulphurous acid oxygen = sulphuric 
acid. 


he coloring matters naturally present in wool are 
of such a character as to be decolorized, but not de- 
stroyed, by the action of reducing agents. This has 
been demonstrated by the use of other reducing agents, 


such as the hydrosulphites, but upon exposure to air 
the original color is quite likely to return slowly. 

As a result of the simple, cheap and, for the most 
part, effective bleaching action of sulphurous acid 
upon both wool and silk, this reagent was used with 
these fibers exclusively for many years; and, in fact, 
this practice is extensively continued at the present 
time 

When it was rather definitely settled that it was 
nascent oxygen rather than chlorine that bleached cot- 
ton, textile chemists naturally tried other oxidizing 
agents on wool, with the result that hydrogen peroxide 
was found to bleach wool quite effectively without any 
of the detrimental effects of chlorine. As a result the 
peroxides have become extensively used in weoi and 
silx bleaching in recent years. 

It would therefore appear that the natural coloring 
matters of wool are of such a character as to be quite 
readily decolorized by either a reducing or an oxidiz- 
ing process. It is also evident that with the oxidation 
bleach there is a more permanent change in these col- 
cring matters than in the case of reduction. This, how- 
ever, may be due to the fact that exposure to the air 
after bleaching is, if anything, a continuation of the 
oxidation process, while this same exposure after a 
reduction bleach amounts to a reversal of that process. 

As compared with the processes using chlorine, the 
peroxide process has been found to be too expensive 
for the bleaching of cotton material on the large scale. 
As a result it is used only in the case of straight cot- 
ton material for the bleaching of hosiery, special fab- 
rics, and sometimes in laundries, 

One very valuable use, however, is made of the 
peroxide bleach. Union fabrics composed of cotton 
combined with wool or silk, or both, could not be 
bleached with chlorine in any form; for while this 
would be effective with the cotton, it would not oniy 
fail to bleach the wool and silk. but would, on the con 
’ On the 
other hand, the reduction bleach with sulphurous acid 


trary, turn them a more pronounced vellow. 


would be effective as far as the wool and silk wer 
concerned, but would have no effect upon the cotton. 
In the peroxide bleach, however, we have process 
which works reasonably well with both fibers under a 
similar treatment, and for this purpose the peroxides 


have found an extensive use. 


‘The Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Company, which re- 
cently completed its new plant at Pleasantville, N. J., 
has started operations. Harry FE. Brewin is president 


and treasurer and E. K. Biggard is secretary and ; 


v Ci 
eral manager. Voth were formerly with the Peerless 
Silk Dyeing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Erlanger Underwear Manufacturing Con.pany, 
Baltimore, Md., has started construction work on a 
one-story plant at Crisfield, Md., to he 10 by 170 feet, 
and estimated to cost about $25,000. 
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oer Industry 


Remarkable Results Accomplished in Use of China-Grass, Australian Seaweed and Jute in Place of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


[1X attention of textile manufacturers has been 
attracted to the remarkable results that are be- 
ing attained in Germany in the manufacture of 
yarn from grasses, plants, leaves, etc. This new Ger- 
man industry is centered in the plant of the Deutsche 
Laserstoft-Gesellschaft (German Fiber Material Com- 
pany), situated at Fuerstenberg, in Mecklenburg. 
According to a report by the representative in Ger- 
many of the United States Department of Commerce, 
this plant was established in 1912. During the first 
year in which it was in operation it confined its activi- 
In 1913 


spinning machinery was set up, and since then the 


ties to the manufacture and sale of the fibers. 


spinning has been continued on an_ ever-increasing 
scale. The fibers dealt with include china-grass, Aus- 
tralian seaweed, jute, old jute rags and shoddy worsted 
yarn. In addition, a number of other fibers were 
worked up during the war. Some were abandoned 
afterwards, as the supply to be found in Germany was 
not sufficient to warrant their permanent use. Among 
these fibers are nettle, hops, willow bark, pine needles, 
With the fiber taken 
out of pine needles and cornstalks, a very strong and 


cornstalks, ginster and asparagus. 


tough paper can be produced. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the Deutsche Faser- 
stoff-Gesellschaft was able to secure sufficient supplies 
of china-grass, Australian seaweed and jute, and it 


focussed its efforts on these fibers. During the war 


the imports of this raw material were cut off, and had 
not at the date of the report been resumed. Since the 
close of the war this concern has confined itself mainly 


to the manufacture of yarn from old jute rags. 
SOLIDONTA FIBER REesEMBLES WooL 


The vegetable fiber derived from china-grass is 
known as solidonia, and is similar to ramie. The 
Deutsche Faserstoff-Gesellschaft, by means of a spe- 
cial process, produces a long, fine, soft and curly fiber. 
The curliness of the solidonia fiber presents a special 
feature. The fiber looks very much like wool, and 
mixes readily with that product, thus opening a wide 
field for its use in the woolen industry. 

In Germany. solidonia gained a wide field of use on 
account of the shortage of wool during the war. Asa 
substitute for linen, solidonia has been used in Ger- 
many for the manufacture of table linen of beauty and 
strength. It has also been used for machine belting. 
German hosiery and underwear mills have produced 
from it socks and stockings which are difficult to tear, 


unshrinkable underwear, and sporting jackets of fine 


quality and strength. 


Various Uses 


The German woolen mills have manuiactured an 
army cloth which, composed of 75 per cent wool and 
25 per cent solidonia, it is asserted, surpasses in tensile 
strength any pure-wool cloth. Similar results are 
claimed with respect to paper-makers’ felts, which, 
with a percentage of solidonia mixture, show a con- 
siderable increase in strength. Furthermore, women’s 
and men’s clothing composed of half solidonia and 
half wool or shoddy, especially in piece-dyed goods, 
have found a ready market. In textile cireles in Ger- 
many it is declared that there is an unlimited field for 
the use of this fiber. Previous to the war the price of 
solidonia in Germany was two-thirds the cost of good 
staple wool. No post-war comparison can be given, 
as none of this raw material is being imported into 
Germany. In 1914 solidonia in the carded stage found 
a ready market at 30 cents a pound, delivered in New 


York or Boston. 


Poswonta DecLtarep Equa to MerpiumM 
STAPLE Woon 


Another fiber from which the Deutsche Faserstoff- 
Gesellschaft has obtained splendid results is the fiber 
known as posidonia. This is also a vegetable fiber. It 
is derived from seaweed, which is dredged in Australia 
Brought to 
Germany, the fiber is subjected by this concern to a 


and cleansed and washed in sweet water. 


chemical treatment for the purpose of softening it and 
making it resilient, the original fiber being stiff, harsh 
and brittle. ‘The staple of this fiber is declared to be 
equal to a medium staple wool, and it is spun on the 
worsted and woolen system. It is characterized by 
elasticity and springiness, and the cloth which is made 
out of pure posidonia appears to show scarcely any 
creases. German cloth mills have mixed posidonia 
with wool or shoddy, and cloth of good strength and 
It is believed that this 


fiber, by reason of its springiness, will have a wide field 


appearance has been obtained. 


of use in the carpet industry. This raw material was 


sold at half the price of shoddy before the war: since 
the war none of this has been imported into Germany 
Use oF Jute For Worsted YARNS 


Some unusual results have been obtained] with jute 
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by the same company. By a special process of chem- 
ical treatment a long, fine and beautiful fiber is being 
produced therefrom, a fiber which can readily be 
spun on the worsted system, pure or mixed with wool. 
Shoddy made from old jute rags can also be spun on 
the worsted or woolen system. Serges made from old 
jute rags or cloth made from half wool and half jute, 
wool or piece dyed, are used for women’s costumes, 
overcoating, etc. Furthermore, sweaters and vests are 
being made from all-jute worsted yarn, and it has been 
difficult to recognize them as being made of such. The 
Deutsche lFaserstoff-Gesellschaft claims that jute rep- 
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resents the cheapest fiber suitable for worsted yarn 
that has been discovered. 

The Deutsche Faserstoff-Gesellschaft has, more- 
over, succeeded, by a special opening process, in manu- 
facturing shoddy of sufficiently long staple to spin a 
high-grade worsted yarn from it. 

This plant began work with a total of fifteen em- 
ployees. Its personnel now numbers over 250. The 
buildings have been enlarged and new ones erected, 
and plans are on foot to make still greater additions.— 
“Journal of the Royal Society of Arts.” 
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Experience Teaches that Dyers Must Work Hand in Hand with Science—More Progress Made in Past 


Sixty-five Years than in Preceding Thousands, When Dyeing Secrets Were Guarded— 


Next Half-Century Should Produce as Much Again 


[From a paper read before the Halifax Branch of the Foremen Dyers’ Guild, owners of the copyright. | 


By C. E. BARRACLOUGH 


T is a remarkable fact that there is not a textbook 
treating of dyeing published in recent years which 
makes any mention of the history of the subject. I 

hope, therefore, that this paper will prove at least inter- 
esting, because of its novelty, and at the same time in- 
structive. I think it is sometimes an advantage to look 
backwards and obtain in that way a change of view upon 
many subjects and at the same time a broader and better 
understanding of our art. 


INSTINCT FOR COLOR 


I do not intend to give references to the various old 
authorities, but will content myself with saying that as 
far as possible I have only used those statements which 
have from time to time been accepted as facts. The art 
of dyeing no doubt originated in that love of distinction 
and personal adornment inherent in the human being, in- 
ducing man, for its gratification, to stain first his skin and 
then his dress with the gaudy colors of the vegetable king- 
dom. It has struck me. during the large volume of read- 
ing that I have been through in the preparation of this 
paper, that the first and earliest dyestuffs were derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, and it is not unreasonable 
to surmise that this is so because of the fact that it is in 
the vegetable kingdom that nature makes her most vivid 
display of color, and that man, in his desire to reproduce 
these colors for his own adornment, made the earliest dis- 
coveries in the art of dyeing. 

The earliest historical records speak of colored gar- 
mcnts being worn as marks of distinction for offices, both 


political and religious, and also as marks of favor. 
gave his favorite son Joseph a coat of many colors, and 
Moses speaks of a raiment dyed blue, and purple and 
scarlet, and of sheepskin dved red; circumstances which 
indicate no small degree of tinctorial skill. Moses com- 
manded purple for the robes of the high priests and for 
the works of the Tabernacle. 


Jacob 


DYEING IN Ecypt 


Irom modern research into the early life of Egypt it is 
quite clear that the ancient Egyptians had quite a remark- 
able knowledge of dyeing, being acquainted with the pro- 
duction of dyes on mordants, and also with the applica- 
tion of indigo. 

Of course, these facts have been arrived at by the ex- 
amination of mummy cloths of various periods. It is 
highly probable, however, that the art of dyeing is very 
much more ancient than even the ancient civilization of 
Ikgypt, and most probably dates back to the first Eastern 
civilized races of China and Hindustan. The earliest 
really historical mention of dyeing of any note is, how- 
ever, in connection with the famous Tyrian purple. 

Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, was in those remote days 
a Manchester of antiquity, and became famous for the 
dyeing of this beautiful and permanent purple about 
1500 B.C. 

This purple must have met with a very early and gen- 
eral appreciation and rapid commercial success because 
we find that, nine years after the above date, the children 
of Israel, an enslaved people, on their leaving Egypt had 
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i: their possession large quantities of this dye. In later 
years this dye was always named amongst the spoils of 
war, 

Phat it was the dress of royalty at a very early period 
is indicated by the mention among the spoils of the 
Midians collected by the Israelites of the purple garments 
worn by their kings. 

Pliny says, “The Tyrians first dyed their wool in the 
liyuor of the purpua and afterwards in that of buc- 
ciuum; the purple mentioned in Fxodus, chapter xxv, 
was also twice dyed. Wool which had this double Tyrian 
dve was so costly that in the reign of Augustus each 
pound of it sold for 1,000 Roman denarii (about £36 
sterling). But, lest this should not sufficiently exclude 
the use of it from all who were not invested with the 
highest dignities, laws were made inflicting severe penal- 
ties, and even that of death, under the later emperors. 
upon all who might unlawfully presume to wear it. 

Thus the art of dyeing this color came to be practised 
by a very few whom the emperors maintained for that 
[urpose; and it being interrupted by wars about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, all knowledge of it was 
soon after lost except what remained in the older writ- 
ings, and during several ages this celebrated dye was con- 
sidered and lamented as an irrecoverable loss. Of course, 
it will be known to all that this dye was made from a 
small shell-fish (a mollusc) and that it has now been 
identified as being a Brom-Indigo. 

The earliest important event in the history of dyeing 
was the discovery of the effects of bases as mordants, 
and particularly that of alum in the fixing of adjective 
coloring matters. 


Hinpu OriGIN 


When or where this discovery was first made cannot be 
ascertained, but there is, however, good reason to think 
that the Egyptians borrowed this art from Hindustan, 
where it has existed for more than 2,000 vears, probably 
with very little variation or improvement during that 
long period of time; and if we are to judge by the means 
formerly employed in Hindustan for dyeing or staining 
calicoes by those which were found to be in use when the 
Europeans first went there hy the Cape of Good Hope, 
we may safely conclude that solutions of alum and of iron 
must have been the mordants employed for fixing their 
dves 

The very early use of alum by the Egyptians and Hin- 
Custani is probably accounted for by the fact that in 
some parts of Egypt and Hindustan a natural crystalline 
form of alum is found to exist, and it probably was in 
this form that its good effects in dyeing had first heen 
observed before man was Jed to the means and operations 
since employed for separating it from the various alumi- 
110US ores. 

No records are available regarding the operations car- 
ried out and the processes invented by the ancient Rom- 
ans, but it is certain that they were acquainted with the 
use of such products as madder, woad, nutgalls, alkanet 
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100t, and with the application of blue and green vitriol, 
aium and some salts of lead. According to Discorides 
and Pliny, indigo was known in Europe and, although 
scarce, was regularly imported from India, whence it de- 
rives its name. I shall have reason to refer to the use of 
indigo in England at a later stage of my paper. 

It is really a wonderful thing to reflect upon that the 
natives of India knew how to render indigo soluble and 
to be able to use it as a dye although the Greeks and 
Romans, always considered much more advanced races, 
do not appear to have possessed this knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that the first manufactory for 
alum in England was established in the reign of Flizabeth 
at Guisborough. 

The Romans, however, do appear to have bestowed 
some care on the art of dyeing, and we have mentioned 
by Pliny the fact that the circus members in their games 
were distinguished by colors-—four of these being green, 
orange, gray and white. 

In Europe the progress of dyeing—as indeed all othe1 
arts—was for a long period stopped by the wars and in- 
vasions of those barbarous nations who came from the 
northeast of Europe, excepting in a small portion of 
Spain. This stoppage lasted throughout at least five 
centuries, 

But for the establishment of this Saracen Colony in 
Spain it is very likely that the old art of dyeing would 
liave been completely lost. but these so-called Saracens 
succeeded in establishing a settled state of society and. as 
their written records show, attained a high degree of per- 
fection in such arts as paper making, sugar refining, and 
the extraction of dyes from native vegetable produce. 

They were, doubtless, aware of the manner of produe- 
ing Turkey red, as the means of producing that dye on 
tisstes was known at the time at Adrianopolis in Turkey. 


Stow EvRoPEAN PROGRESS 


The art of dyeing did not revive in Europe until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and then so rapidly 
did its progress extend in some directions that towards 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there were no 
less than 400 dye houses in Florence. 

About this time the Italians and Venetians also largely 
practised the art, and it is extremely likely that the Jews 
were the greatest dyers at this period, especially so in 
l‘lorence. 

The art of printing (7. e., of manuscripts) proved for 
dyeing, as well as for other arts, its great propagator, and 
in 142) the first collection of processes used in dveing 
was printed and published at Venice under the name of 
“Mariegola del’Arte du Tuitori,” of which another and 
niuch improved edition was printed in 1510. 

From this book an individual named Giovanni Ventura 
Rosetti, who traveled Italy and the neighboring countries 
to learn the methods and means employed in dyeing, com- 
posed and published in 1548 a work under the title of 
“Pliithos Art of Dveing.” This book has always been 
considered to have contributed more to the improvement 
ef the art than any other. 
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M. Perthollet pointed out that in this book there is no 
mention of either indigo or cochineal, and it is therefore 
assumed that these two dyestuffs were not known to the 
italian dyers of the period, 7. e., 1548 and thereabouts. 


Tne Roya. Society 


In 1662 the Royal Society, upon its first institution, 
bestowed some attention to the subject of dyeing, and at 
the same time Sir Wm. Petty, one of its members, brought 
i a paper entitled “An Appendix to the History of the 
Common Practices of Dyeing,” which seems to have been 
the first account published in the English language of the 
means and operations employed in the art of dyeing. 
Nearly two years afterwards Mr. Boyle presented to the 
Koyal Society his “Experiments and Considerations 
Touching Colours,” and shortly afterwards it was or- 
dered by the Society “that the way of fixing colours 
should be recommended to Mr. Howard, Mr. Boyle and 
Dr. Merritt.” 


The work of these gentlemen did little to advance dye- 
ing (the Mr. Boyle mentioned is the one who formulated 
the law in regard to gases, which to this day is known 
by his name) 

Another member, Mr. Hooke by name, produced he- 
fore the Society a piece of calico stained with yellow, red, 


green, blue and purple colors, which he said would endure 
washing with warm water and soap. 

But from this time (1663) it does not appear that the 
learned scientific English did anything of note to advance 
the art of dyeing until a much more recent date. 

Not so, however, in France. There, one of its minis- 
ters of State, viz., Colbert, anxious to extend the com- 
inerce and manufactures of that country, turned his at- 
tention particularly to the art of dyeing with a view to 
emend as well as to obviate frauds in dyeing. It was to 
this end that he had prepared in the year 1672 a book on 
the dyeing of wool. 

This was afterwards embodied in an act which con- 
trolled dyers and divided them into two classes-—those 
dyeing colors which were deemed “lasting” and those 
who were only allowed to dye “loose” colors. 

Restraints of this kind must have operated to restrict 
progress had not the French Government offered large 
wrizes and appointed eminent chemists—Dusay, Hellot 
and Berthollet-—for the improvement of those arts allied 
to chemistry, especially the art of dyeing. This is, so far 
as I am able to find out, the first historical record of the 
alliance of chemistry and dyeing (1680), so that it is 
from this time that we note real progress. 


The discovery of America and its opening to commer- 
cial enterprise formed an era in the history of the art of 
dyeing, as from that country were introduced a variety of 
new dyestuffs such as logwood, brazil wood, quercitron, 
cochineal, annatto, etc., which with the discovery of the 
use of tin compounds as mordants about the same time. 
gave the dyer a facility and power of producing shades 
of such a variety of tints and of such durability, depth 


and luster, that it is now difficult to conceive possible to 
have been produced in former times. 


InpIGoO DENOUNCED 


I have already mentioned that, according to Pliny. 
indigo was known in Europe but it was not known in 
England until the time of Elizabeth (1560), and then 
there was such a protest against its employment that it 
was denounced as a dangerous drug and forbidden to be 
used by Elizabeth’s Parliament. 

An act was passed authorizing searchers to burn both it 
and logwood in every dye house where they could be 
found. This act remained in force until the time of 
Charles II, i. e., for nearly a century, such was the affec- 
tion which they had for their native woad with whic> 
their native sires used to dye their skins in the old times. 

From the end of the seventeenth century to the middle 
part of the eighteenth century there was no very marked 
advance in dyeing, but with the introduction of steam as 
a motive power and also as a means of heating the va- 
rious dye liquors a great change came over the art and 
iarge firms—many still in existence—came into being. 
Watt made his improved steam engine in 1764. It is of 
interest to note here, in relation to the use of steam for 
heating, that a friend of mine has recently made a tour 
of dye houses in the West Country and found many firms, 
noted for their beautiful West of England cloths, still 
heating their vessels with the open fire. 


The next important—very important—step in dyeing 
was the introduction of chrome salts as mordants and 
also as a means of producing colors—chrome green and 
chrome yellow and orange. 

The introduction of manganese as manganese bronze 
also marked an epoch but, of course, this is now practi- 
cally obsolete. 


A great impetus was given to dyeing by the establish- 
iment during the last century of schools of dyeing, and 
those of Leeds, Crefeld, Mullhouse, Manchester and 
Bradford are well worthy of special mention. 

The late Professor Hummel, of Leeds, was almost a 
pioneer in what I may call the scientific study of dyeing, 
and his lectures were attended by students from all parts 
of the world. 


I have known when, besides the English students, there 
were in attendance at Leeds, Germans, French, Belgians, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Japanese, Chinese and Malattas. 

His work, published by the house of Cassell, “The 
jdyeing of Textile Fabrics,” was for many years the 
standard book on dyeing, although the late Sir Wm. 
Crookes compiled a book on “Dyeing and Calico Print- 
ing,” but this was very largely a collection of recipes and 
patterns. 

Hummel’s work on “Chroming” was and is to-day con- 
sidered a classic in dyeing research, and it was to his 
work that we owe the explanation of defects due to over- 
chroming and the correct and now generally adopted 
methods of applying bichrome to wool. 


ST 
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NATURAL COLORS 


It is of passing interest to note that the dyeing courses 
at Leeds and Bradford, even as late as twenty vears ago, 
always covered the natural colors, many of which are 
10W quite obsolete, and it was always a puzzle to me to 
know why we should study dye patterns with such things 
as madder, camwood, weld, quercitron; peachwood, bar- 
wood and lac dye. 

Some of these I find in use even to-day, among them 
being peachwood, weld and lac dye; in fact, I have only 
recently sold two tons of lac dye. 

rhe greatest impetus was given to the dyeing industry 
by the epoch-making work, or discovery, of Perkin. 

Runge, in 1834, discovered a substance in coal tar to 
which he gave the name of Kyancl, because it produced 
a blue color with bleaching powder solution, but this 
reaction merely remained a scientific fact until Perkin, in 
1846, for the first time succeeded in producing on a large 
scale a violet coloring matter, which he obtained by 
treating a solution of aniline with bichromate of potash. 
This coloring matter he termed mauve 


» ) 
Rapip PRoGRESS 


irom this time progress in color making went on by 
leaps and bounds. We have in rapid succession quite a 
galaxy of colors; 1858 Hoffmann’s violet, which, 71 hough 
produced only two years after Perkin’s mauve, almos' 
superseded it. \t the same time he discovered and mad 
magenta. In 1861 Girard made the phenyl violets and 
aniline blue; in 1862 Nicholson made the soluble blues, 
the so-called Nicholson blue. In 1862 also was made 
aldehyde green. In 1867 Paris or methyl] violets were 
made and exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of that vear. 

I now come to the influence which the introduction of 
machinery had upon the art of dyeing. It has already 
Leen mentioned that Watt made his steam engine in 1764, 
but it was not for many years that the old hand cisterns 
for dyeing became gradually replaced, and then only by 
the simplest means. 

It does not appear that anything worthy of the name 
of a dyeing machine was made until the Obermaier was 
introduced about 1887. 

This machine introduced quite a new principle. viz., 
the circulation of the liquor whilst the material to be dved 
remained stationary. The machine had a good reception 
and was the forerunner of all present-day machines of 
that class. 

That other very well-known and much-respected ma- 
chine, the Klauder-Weldon, was of somewhat later date, 
and the principle there is, as you all know, just the 
reverse. 

The cop and beam dyeing machines, the various warp 
dveing machines—all too numerous to mention—are all 
really milestones in the history of dyeing and have very 
largely been rendered possible by the introduction of syn- 
thetic dyes of a very soluble character. 

After this rapid survey of the history of dyeing it is 
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cnly natural to ask oneself: What does it teach us? To 
me it seems to point very clearly to this—and I don’t want 
to labor the point: An art such as yours must run in 
Couble harness, you must join hands with science. From 
the day of Perkin in 1856 to now is only sixty-five years, 
and yet the progress made in those years is more than all 
the progress of the thousand years when dyeing was a 
jealously guarded secret. 

As dyers, you should be in ever constant touch with 
those in kindred cecupations. The dyers’ relations with 
the color makers, chemists, engineers and the manufac- 
turers of the materials which he is called upon to dye 
should be of the closest possible, as it is by such associa- 
tion that problems will be solved and the new ideas and 


processes to work them out evolved. 
THe Furure 


In conclusion, I want to take a peep into the future 
ond speculate as to the most probable developments that 
«re most likely to take place. 

[ hope to see before many more years the use of wood 
for dye vessels entirely superseded by a non-stainable and 
«bsolutely smooth material. I can already see steps—and 
marked steps—being taken in this direction. 

Some will know the product to which I refer, but as I 
«im not in any way wishing to advertise any maker’s 
goods, I shall not mention the name 

I also hope that within a few years all wool goods wili 
be made “moth proof.” This problem has been attacked 
Ly the German color firms, and from samples and tests 
which I have seen and made I think that, except in a 
matter of cost, the problem can be considered solved. ‘ 

here has been for some ten or twelve years now in 
Germany a crusade—under Dr. Krais, late chief chemist 
to the L. S. A.-for the use of only the fastest dyes, and 
the Germans are leaving no stone unturned to inculcate 
this idea into the various markets of the world. 

It seems to me to be only a question of time hefore only 
the very best alizarine and acid chrome colors will be de 
manded as well as, of course, the vat colors. 

The group of vat colors is being rapidly developed and 
| have private communications from some German color 
firms that within a comparatively short time a full range 
of shades of this type of color will be available for dye- 
ing all shades on both animal and vegetable fibers. An- 
other probability is the production of the actual colors 
on the fibers themselves. 


DeveLoprp Dyrs 


\ beginning was made by Professor Green’s invention 
oo the ingrain colors. 

It led to the dyeing of fast shades on cotton by the 
ciazotizing and developing processes leading to para red 
and similar colors. 

Shortly before the war the introduction of Naphthol 
AS again brought this method to the foreground. and it 
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is quite likely that the time may soon come when any fast 
shade on cotton may be produced by this method. The 
introduction of pressure and yacuum dyeing machinery 
afterwards are other matters on which work has already 
been done. 





REPORTEK 


In conclusion (again) I think that we shall see at least 


as much progress during the next fifty vears as we have 
in the past fiftv years, and societies like yours will no 
Goubt contribute largely to such progress.—‘‘Dyer and 
Calico Printer.” 





Types of Foulards—Strength of Boiling-Off Bath—Bleaching for Clear Tones—Colors Available for Printing 
—Method of Dyeing—Cold Discharges 


HIS particular class of silk fabrics and those 

most closely related to it in structure and de- 

sign comprise a most important group of tex- 
tiles which occupy a prominent position in the silk 
market, and which are constantly increasing in popu- 
larity. While other fabrics appear from time to time, 
and for the moment appeal to the popular taste, the 
fact remains that the silk foulards retain their own 
position, and the new aspirants gradually pass into 
oblivion. 

Silk foulards are generally made according to two 
distinct methods, viz.: direct printing of suitable col- 
ors upon the fabrics, or by dyeing the fabrics first with 
some solid color, and then discharging white or col- 
ored patterns upon it. Resist or reserve effects are 
sometimes printed upon the white cloth, and after- 
wards the goods are dyed, certain eflects being thereby 
obtained ; but this latter method is not frequently used. 

Direct printing for light, fancy, single or vari- 
colored effects is the most common method and is one 
which allows a very broad field for the ability of the 
designers. 

Before being printed, the fabric should be very thor- 
oughly inspected in the gray, and all defects of weave, 
loose threads, knots, blebs, etc., removed; afterwards 
the pieces should be carefully singed and then boiled 
off. 


BoILInGc OFrr 


Boiling off of silk pieces requires the same care and 
attention to detail as that of silk skeins; only the softest 
water should be used, and the soap ought to be a pure 
olive-cil soap. If hard water is to be made use of, it 
should be treated with a sufficient quantity of soap, 
before putting in the pieces, to precip tate all lime and 
magnesia present, which can then be skimmed off. The 
pieces may be handled either in the rope form or over 
a winch; this latter is a very common method, and 
allows the fullest opportunities to observe the prog- 
ress of the work. Fine texture fabrics may be wound 
on the spider wheels, which permit many yards to be 
handled on one wheel without any lap touching the 


previous one. 
The strength of the boiling-off bath should be be- 


tween 1! and 20 ounces of soap per 10 U.S. gallons 
and the fabrics should be worked in this liquor at the 
boil for at least one hour. Some concerns use two 
soap baths, the first bath being a previously used bath 
and the second being a fresh soap bath, which when 
once used then becomes a first bath for the next set 
of pieces. When the pieces have been thoroughly 
freed from all traces of natural gum—all gum must be 
completely removed, especially if the goods are to be 
dyed solid colors; any that may remain will surely 
cause the fabrics to be unevenly dyed—they are then 
well washed in soft water containing about 20 grains 
of soda per gallon; this facilitates the removal of any 
trace of soap in the goods. 

This is important, as it is well known that grease 
or fatty acids in silk will soon effect its destruction ; 
therefore, for the best quality of mill output too much 
care cannot be given to insuring the complete removal 
of all soap from the pieces after they have been de- 
gummed. The presence of traces of soap or of lim 
(from hard water) is indicated in piece-dyed goods, 
for instance, by dark blue or deep brown, shady, 
clouded areas, etc., this being a sure indication that the 
washing has not been well done. It is unfortunate, 
however, that these defects cannot be located before 
dyeing. 


BLEACHING FOR CLEAR TONES 


For very clear tones, and for certain styles, the 
pieces, before printing or dyeing, must be bleached. 
lor this purpose hydrogen peroxide is most com 
monly used. The bleaching,is carried out by laying 
the fabrics either in regular folds or in rope form in 
the bleach tank, covering them with a wooden lattice 
to confine the goods below the surface of the liquor. 
\fter bleaching, the goods are washed free from ali 
bleaching agents and dried, when they are ready for 
dyeing or printing. 

For ordinary figured effects on a white ground, the 
direct printing style is most commonly used. For this 
purpose colors of the Diamine or direct group are se- 
lected. These are capable of complete fixation by 
moderate steaming. When washed after steaming 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


In the Proceedings published in the January 16 num- 
ber, under the head of “Correspondence,” reference 
was made to the official reply to the letter received 
from the Secretary of the Society of Dyers & Colour- 
ists at the time of the inaugural meeting in Boston. 
The publication of this letter was inadvertently omit- 
ted and it now follows below: 


November 28, 1921. 
A. SILvERWoop, Hon. SEc., 
Society oF Dyers & CorowrIstTs, 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of October 24, 1921, was hap- 
pily though unconsciously Well timed. It was received 
on the morning of November 3, just a few minutes be- 
fore I left Lowell to attend the inaugural meeting of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, 
Boston. 


It was a great pleasure to read your letter at our 


which was to be held that afternoon in 


meeting, and as a result the following resolution was 
unanimously passed : 

“The newly organized American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists sends greetings to the So- 
ciety of Dyers & Colourists, and assures them of its 
co-operation in every way.” 

Replying more directly to your inquiry, we will say 
that there is no doubt but what some scheme of co- 
operation is possible and we trust that it may develop 


Chemists and Colorists 


without too much delay. With this in mind, we would 
suggest that the British Society, from their thirty- 
seven years of valuable and successful experience, sug- 
gest for our consideration some of the ways in which 
they believe the newly organized American Associa- 
tion can best co-operate. 
With cordial greeting to yourself and the Society 
which vou have the honor to represent, | am, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Louts A. O_ney, President. 


THIRD COUNCIL MEETING 


The Third Meeting of the Council of the American 


Association of Vextile Chemists and Colorists was 
held Friday, January 13, at the Engineers’ Club, bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The following members were in attendance: 


Prof. L. A. Olney 
William Kk. Robbins 
George A. Moran 
A. I: First 


James L. Amsden 


William Il. Cady 

W. M. Scott 
Winthrop C. Durfee 
\V. E. Hadley 


Wilham 1D. 


tendance as the representative of the 


Livermore was absent, owing to his at- 
\ssociation at 
the meeting of the Dye Advisory Committee of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., which was being held in New 
York the same afternoon. 

A letter had been received wherein information was 
requested as to the qualifications for membership in the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. Two gentlemen were seeking membership who 
were not textile chemists or colorists, although some- 
what interested in matters pertaining thereto. In or- 
der to maintain the high standard of the Association, 
the President was authorized to write them a letter 
stating that they were not eligible for membership in 
the Society. 

The Treasurer reported that there is at the present 
time a fair amount of money in the treasury of the 
Association and that all bills are paid to date. This 
money is held in reserve so as to cover requirements 
of each member of I.ocal Sections, and as a reserve for 
paying for publication of proceedings after first six 
months. 

There are still some members who have not paid 
their dues for 1922. 

\ letter was read from FE. H. Killheffer requesting 
permission for the formation of a New York Local Sec- 


»» 
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tion. ‘The petition was duly signed by thirty-eight 
members of the Association, 

It was voted to authorize the formation of above 
Section, and E. I]. Killheffer was elected Secretary pro 
tem., with authority to proceed with the formation. 

The geographical boundaries of above Section were 
defined to include New York State and northern New 
Jersey. 

The following applicants for membership in the As- 
sociation were formally admitted to membership as 
designated, these names having been duly presented 
to the members of the Association in accordance with 
Article IV of the Constitution : 


-ldmitted to Aciive Membership 

Williany C. Dempster, 644 Greenwich Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Edwin J. O'Brien, 2207 Dorchester Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

(reorge ©. Linberg, 50 Belmont Avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

James R. l:mmett, 92 Windsor Road, Waban, 
Mass. 

Ambrose R. Chantler, 364 Potter Avenue, Pro 
idence, R. I. 

Frank Bromley, Box 128, Apponaug, R. I. 


eldmitted to Junior Membership— 
Woodward 
Boston, Mass. 
Eric T. Laurin, 
Mass. 


\llen, Room 72, 89 State Street, 


10 Lundberg Street, Lowell, 


The Secretary was authorized to immediately send out, 
Article IV of 


names of other applicants for membership. 


in accordance with the Constitution, alt 
The meeting of the Council was then adjourned. 


W. E. Haptey, Secretary. 


FORMATION OF NEW YORK SECTION 

At the Council meeting of the American .\ssociation 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists he!d in Boston, Jan- 
uary 13, a petition was presented requesting the forma- 
tion of a New York Local Section. 

The petition, reading as follows, was duly signed by 
thirty-eight members of the Association: 

“We, the undersigned Charter Members of the As- 
sociation, desire to organize a Local Section at New 
York and hereby request your official approval as re- 
euired by the Constitution of the Association. 

“I. H. Killheffer, L. C. Lewis, 

Chas. F. Schaumann, Dr. Jos. F. X. Harold, 
Giles Low, A. E. Jury, 

Thomas D. Ainslie, 

J. H. Culver, 

P. F. Kingsbury, 


Jos. S. Unterweiser, 
\W. E. Hadley, 


\msden, 


James L.. 
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Edward F. L. Lotte, 
E. G. Quin, 


Edward Mayer, 


Philip S. Clarkson, 
rank C. Holden, 

H. J. Daignault, 

I’. Xavier Lehmann, Frederic Dannerth, 
W. E. Mitchell, 

D. P. Knowland, 
Arthur F. 
S. Donald Perlman, 
Elwood Hendrick, 
R. M. Fischer, 
John F. Warner, 

R. Norris Shreve, 

J. J. Sokolinski.” 


August J. Hunziker, 
J. M. Matthews, 
Morton H. \Vertheim, 
Kverett H. Hinckley, 
Ilerbert Grandage, 
Percival J. Wood, 
Louis J. Matos, 

C. A. Mace, 

W.. R. Catheart; 


Sampson, 


The petition met with the unanimous approval of the 
Council, and in accordance with Article XIII of the 
Constitution the Council proceeded with the election 
cf a Secretary pro tem., E. H. Killheffer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Newport Chemical Works, being chosen 
for the office. 


power to call a meeting of members and proceed with 


Mr. Killheffer has been granted full 


the formation of such local Section, 

The new Section of the Association is to be known 
as the New York Local Section, but the geographical 
New York and 


boundaries of include 


Same are to 
northern New Jersey. 
Attention was called to the fact that, in accordance 
with Article XV. members living in western Connecti- 
cut could affiliate with the New York Section, 


formed, in case this proved to be more desirable. 


when 


The members of the Council are extremely pleased 
with the interest manifested by the members in the 
formation of local Sections, the formation of the New 
York Section being the third which has already been 
approved by the Council. 


ORGANIZATION MEETING OF NEW YORK 
LOCAL SECTION 

Under date of January 26 the following letter 

mailed to all the Association 

New York and northern New Jersey. Any 


was 
members of living in 
members 
vho failed to receive a notice are invited to be present: 

Dear Sir—Please be ,advised that permission has 
been granted by the Council for the formation of a 
New York American .\ssociation of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, to include principally 
the State of New York and northern New Jersey. 


Section of the 


Will you please arrange to be in attendance at an 
organization meeting Friday evening, February 3, in 
Rumford Hall, Chemists’ Club, 52 East 


Street, New York City, at 8 o'clock ? 


Forty-first 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Envin H. Kintuerrer, 


Secretary Pro Vem. 
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MERCERIZATION 
| lbstract of an address delivered by Roscoe L. Chase 
before the Rhode Island Section on December 30, 1921. 
Concluded from issue of January 16, 1922. 


The speaker quoted from Gardner's “Die Merceriza- 
tion der Baumwolle” figures showing the amount of 
shrinkage produced by caustic soda of different 
strengths at various temperatures. [See table at foot 


of page. | 


Referring to the increased affinity of mercerized 
cotton for direct dyes, he stated that the increase va- 
ries according to the strength of caustic used; also 
that mercerized cloth which has been subsequently 
steamed or dried dyes up lighter than cloth not so 
treated, 

The speaker finally took up the subject of “Acid 
Mercerization,” mentioning first Heberlein & Co.’s 
process (Fr. Pat. 468,821, Oct. 23, 1914) Sulphuric 
acid of 190 deg. Tw. and above has a gelatinizing and 
parchmentizing action on cellulose by which its 
strength is diminished, but below this strength there 
is practically no action during fifteen minutes. If the 
cellulose is mercerized first and then the luster de- 
stroyed by acid of 103 to 108 deg. Tw. the parchment: 
izing does not occur and the material becomes softer. 
denser and similar to wool. The period of treatment 
varies from a few seconds to several minutes. Phos- 
phoric acid of 123 to 130 deg. Tw., hydrochloric acid 
of specific gravity 1.19, nitric acid of 85 to 94 deg Tw., 
zine chloride of 168 deg. Tw. at 60 to 70 deg. Cent. and 
a Short treatment with ammoniacal cupric oxide bring 
about the same effect. 

Hleberlein & Co.’s process for pattern effects on cot- 
ton fabrics (Eng. Pat. 13129 of 1914) is as follows: 
Print concentrated sulphuric acid and wash, or print 
a resist and follow by treatment with acid and wash. 
The parts affected by the acid have a transparency. 
lf the goods are first mercerized the effect is more 
distinctive but acid of over 108 deg Tw. must be used 
The parchmentized portions possess greater affinity 
for dves. 

Edmund Knecht finds that muriatic acid of 34 deg. 
‘Tw. has but little effect on the cotton fiber for a short 
jeriod of time. Muriatic acid of 40 deg Tw. rapidly 
dissolves cotton at ordinary temperatures and if 
poured into water yields a precipitate of cellulose (?). 
If bleached cotton fiber is steeped thirty serords in 
muriatic acid of 40 deg. Tw. and then washed, the 


—_ 








\t 23.2° Tw. the contraction was . 
\t 42.0° Tw. the contraction was ................ 


At 52.3° Tw. the contraction was ....... 
At 64.0° Tw. the contraction was 


(The above figures are for one minute exposure ) 





fiber is badly attacked and becomes tender, harsh and 
brittle, somewhat similar to sulphuric acid of 140 deg. 
Tw. Muriatic acid of 36 deg. has no action, but at 37 
deg. it not only has a shrinking effect on the cotton 
yarn but increases its affinity for coloring matters 
enormously without injuring the feel or tensile 
strength of the yarn. If successive skeins of cotton 
are immersed in muriatic acid of 37 deg. Tw., it grad- 
ually goes down to 36 deg. Tw. and the mercerizing 
action ceases. It is figured that the cotton takes up 
roughly 5 per cent more than would be accounted for 
by mechanical absorption. Acid of 38 deg. Tw. is 
even more effective than 37 deg. and the fiber shrinks 
more and has more affinity for dyes. Acid of 39 deg. 
Tw. begins to tell on the tensile strength and the yarn 
acquires a disagreeable harsh feel. 

The following amounts of Benzopurpurine +B were 
absorbed in a bath containing an excess of color (the 
estin:ations were done on the fiber by means of titan- 
cus chloride) : 


| eererTy errr rrrr sy 101% dye 
Treated with HCl 38° Tw. wet ...... 3.20% dye 
Treated with HCl 38° Tw. dry ...... 2.62% dye 
Treated with HCl 37° Tw. wet ...... 2.11% dye 
Treated with HCl 37° Tw. dry ...... 1.76% dye 


The affinity for other colors, as Chrysophenine, Dia- 
mine Blue and Black, is also very marked. But to- 
wards sulphur colors and indigo the increased affinity 
is not so great. Strange to say, there is no increase 
in the affinity for tannic acid. Also for basic colors 
the treated cotton shows, if anything, a decreased 
affinity. The shrinkage noted was 4 per cent for the 
3% deg and 8 per cent for the 38 deg. A certain amount 
of curling of the fiber took place so that the dry skeins 
had to be well stretched before measuring. Two-ply 
Egyptian cotton treated at 38 deg. Tw. under tension 
did not produce luster. 

NOTICE OF MEETINGS 

The next meeting of the Council wil! be held Fri- 
day, February 10, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 4 p. m. 

h 


A mecting of the Research Committee wili be heid 


at the same place at 4.30 p. m. of the same day. 
Members wishing to bring any matters to the atten- 
tion of these mectines will please communicate with 


cither the President or the Secretary. 








35.6° F. 64.4° F. 86° F. 176° F. 
pamela 12.2% 8.0% 4.6% 3.5% 
Riaiasate eines 19.2 19.8 19.0 13.4 
eee ee 22.7 22.5 19.8 15.5 
al kote mens 23.5 23.5 20.7 15.0 
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SECOND RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 


The second meeting of the Kesearch Committee was 
held Friday, January 13, at 4.30 p. m., at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, the following members being present: 
Council, with exception of E. C. Bertolet and William 
}). Livermore, the latter being in New York attending 
meeting of Dye Advisory Board of Textile Alliance, 
Inc., as representative of American Association of 
‘Textile Chemists and Colorists. R. E. Rose and \V. J. 
Murray were also present. FE. F. L. Lotte and W. R. 
lioorhouse were unable to attend. 

Considerable time was spent discussing the reprint 
of the “Second Open Conference of the Fastness Com- 
mission of the Section of the Chemistry of Dyeing and 
the Textile Industry of the German Chemical Society,” 
same being a copy of a translation which had been fur- 
nished by a member of the Council, 

It was felt that the entire subject of fastness was so 
extensive and had so many ramifications that it was 
only by taking one type of fastness at a time and dis- 
posing of that, provisionally at least, that any real 
progress could be made. 

It was decided that two distinct phases of fastness 
requirements exist: first, the fastness as a specific prop- 
erty of dyestuffs themselves; and, secondly, the fast- 
ness required upen the type of dyed fabric under con- 
sideration. 

In the matter of fixing standards of fastness for 
fabrics, it was pointed out that different standards 
must necessarily exist for different types of material 
such as cotton, flannel, woolen, worsted, ete. Also it 
was mentioned that madras shirtings would require a 
different standard than ginghams. 

It was pointed out that whereas the chemist and 
dyer must know what types of dyestuff to employ in 
each particular case to give the desired fastness upon 
a fabric, the only phase which need necessarily interest 
the merchant or the consumer would be the ultimate 
fastness of the colors upon the finished fabric. 

It was decided to confine the attention of the com- 
mittee to the subject of fastness to washing, for the 
time being. 

The opinion was expressed that boiling in soap is 
a more vigorous treatment than the average colored 
wash, which might include the cheaper ginghams, usu- 
ally receives in the ordinary household washing. That 
the change produced by the first washing of finished 
goods is not, in some cases, a fair indication of fastness 
to washing, owing to the removal of sizes or other 
finishing materials and some loosely adherent dye- 
stuffs, such as indigo and some of the other vat and 
sulphur dyes which the washing of the usual finishing 
processes does not remove. 

The Association is interested both as chemists and 
as manufacturers, and must therefore consider two 


36 


phases of fastness: that of the fastness of dyes, and 
also fastness of dyed fabrics. 

Manufacturers are selling materials to garment man- 
ufacturers, and the latter should be able to establish 
the fastness by reliable acknowledged methods before 
they cut up the material. 

Attention was called to the fact that the opinion had 
been expressed by a number of manufacturers, not 
members of the Association, that a decided prestige 
would accrue to the Association if we could define 
fastness tests for dyestuffs and finished fabrics and 
have them accepted as official. 

It was decided that it would be absolutely necessary 
that we have different grades of fastness for different 
types of fabrics such as cotton, wool, silk, ete. 


It was mentioned (1) that the dyestufl manufactur- 
ers were primarily interested in the fastness of dyes: 
(2) that the selling house was interested in the fast- 
ness of the colors upon the fabric; (3) that the manu- 
facturer and textile chemist were interested from both 
points of view and must choose dyestuffs which pos- 
sess not only satisfactory fastness as such, but which 
must yield satisfactory fastness upon the fabric under 
consideration. 

It was decided that, in the fastness tests, type colors 
must be designated in every instance to make the 
method of the greatest value. Also, that a good grade 
of neutral soap must be used and that the strength be 
based upon the dry soap. 

It was voted that a subcommittee should be chosen 
to represent cotton, wool and silk fabrics. 

It was the opinion of the Council that more would 
be accomplished by confining our efforts temporarily 
to washing of cotton, and as the different steps were 
satisfactorily determined proceed to the next. 


It was decided to first formulate provisional meth- 
ods which could be published, and after a reasonable 
length of time had elapsed, giving opportunity for 
criticism, they could finally be adopted as official. 

Such a method should be accomplished by the state- 
ment that the proposed method is to be employed only 
on the type of fabric desiqnated,and not upon any other 
fabric. 

When dealing with type colors, both American and 
foreign, these should be designated by name, together 
with the Schultz number, as well as the Color Index 
number, as soon as that is available. 

Type dyes only should be used the chemical com- 
position of which is known, and these dyes should be 
specific compounds and not mixtures. Such dyes as 
Primuline, Benzo Purpurine and Immedial Indone R 
could be corsidered as specific substances. 

(To be concluded.) 
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IN RETROSPECT—AND PROSPECT 


F all motion is relative, as physicists from Newton to 

Einstein have assured us, then one need have little 
hesitancy in asserting that the American dye industry 
has made most encouraging progress during the past 
year. But the employment of the qualifying phrase is 
made necessary, it is believed, by reason of the rather 
strong current of legislative and other difficulties which 
has continued to flow dead against it; so as to demand 
that any reference to this progress, in order to give it its 
due, be made in terms of relative, instead of absolute, 
motion forward. In other words, the industry has been 
in the position of the man rowing upstream who makes 
a certain speed as measured by the water, and a lesser 
speed as measured by the banks. If the current becomes 
too swift, he may actually lose ground while traveling 
forward. That the American dye industry should have 
made any progress at all is an eloquent reminder of its 
inherent vigor, and a very real tribute to the American 
chemist. 

As to the present legislative situation, this has time 
and again received a thorough airing, and there is little 
to be added. 
paralyzing inaction which has produced a state of uncer- 
tainty detrimental to the interests of both manufacturers 
and consumers of dyestuffs. 


It has been characterized principally by 


30th recognize the need for 
definite legislation of some sort, but since this seems to 
be almost as far away as ever after nearly three years of 
discussion, the best that can be done is to bear the pres- 
ent highly unsatisfactory state of things with fortitude. 
Thousands of words of editorials have been printed by 
our daily press throughout the country, and some of these 
contributions have shown a woeful lack of knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the problem, which has not helped 
matters. Lack of general information on the part of the 
public continues to be one of the serious obstacles. Many 
schemes for protecting the dye industry and, simultane- 
cusly, safeguarding the interests of consumers, have been 
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suggested, yet up to the present the most logical appears 
tc be the plan embodied in the pending Fordney perma- 
nent tariff. This, while not by any means perfect, has 
fewer objections than other plans, and there is little 
doubt but that it could be administered in a manner satis- 
factory to all interests. 

The development of new colors has been encouraging 
and pleasantly indicative of the abilities of our technical 
men. This, however, cannot be prolonged indefinitely 
under the conditions which now exist, for the reason 
that the vast amount of research required is expensive, 
and to meet these expenses the dye manufacturers have 
in many cases been obliged to draw upon their reserve 
funds. This is one of the results of the ruinous compe- 
tition which has sprung up. 

The latter is one of the most important of the evils 
with which the industry is at present contending. It is 
also an effective answer to the oft-repeated charge that 
protection of the industry will bring about an American 
dye monopoly. The industry is at present protected by 
the licensing system, administered by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, and under this system it receives rather 
more in the way of protection than is contemplated by 
the Fordney tariff. Notwithstanding this fact, American 
dye manufacturers are at present competing with each 
other in the matter of prices for identical products to a 
degree which cannot be maintained. If efficiently con- 
ducted, the investigation of the industry which is just 
now getting under way as a result of the King resolution 
should not fail to show this. 

An instance or two will serve to make this condition 
clear. In one case an agent for a manufacturer was sell- 
ing a product to a consumer at $1.50 a pound. This was 
regarded as a fair price by the consumer, who made no 
objection whatever to paying it, and was thoroughly 
satisfied with the product. The seller was making a 
small profit at that price. 

Presently another agent made a bid for this business, 
cffering the same product of the same factory. When 
teld it was already being used, at a price of $1.50, he 
ottered it for $1 a pound, sacrificing the profit to get the 
business. Shortly afterward, a third agent offered the 
identical product of the same factory at 65 cents a pound. 
Now none of these agents is making any money and the 
consumer himself is receiving no permanent benefit be- 
cause this price cannot be maintained. 

Again, there is an authenticated instance where two 
concerns, whom we will call “A” and “B,” were each 
making a color greatly in demand by the cotton industry. 
These two were, moreover, the only American manufac- 
turers of this product. “A” was supplying it to a large 
print works at $4 per pound—a price which just about 
covered his costs. In an effort to get this business, “B” 
offered the product at $2 per pound—a price which 
meant a large loss on every pound sold. Being advised 
by the print works of “B’s” offer, “A” felt compelled to 
meet the lower price and, his product being slightly su- 
perior, continued to get the business. In other words, 


«<TD? 


the only result produced by “B’s” foolish tactics was to 
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compell his competitor to sell his goods at a loss. And, 
again in this instance, there is no permanent benefit to the 
consumer, as neither concern can long maintain this 
profitless selling. 

This is the “monopoly” feared by Senator King and 
others! 

Another bar to more rapid piogress is believed to be 
the fact that the American industry, unlike the German, 
does not, as a general rule, possess technical men as ex- 
ecutives. The heads of the Interessen Gemeinschaft are 
recruited from men who have received an exhaustive 
schooling in th laboratory and in the plant, and whi, in 
addition, are also gifted with executive and business abil- 
itv—a combination of qualities hard to obtain and which 
only results from the early setting up of exacting require- 
ments for leadership. The business ability of our own 
cye manufacturers’ executives is unquestioned, but their 
early schooling has been, in many cases, rather along the 
Ines of finance than organic chemistry. A complete 
understanding of both is necessary to secure such results 
es Germany achieved, and in view of the impending com- 
petition from that quarter, the very best we can offer 
will not be too good. 

We have already brought over a number of German 
color chemists to help us save some of the additional time 
for research which would otherwise be required for the 
development of new colors, and it would seem as though 
ve might profitably borrow yet another idea from Ger- 
many by duplicating her employmert of technically 
trained executives 

It is only such as these that can instantly detect a 
weakness and remedy it before much damage is done, 
and it is likewise only such as these that can realize to 
the fullest extent the potentialities of the industry, and 
so build for the future day by day. 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL” 
S' IMETHING like a vear or so ago there was begun, 


in the vicinity cf New York City and perhaps else- 
where, an advertising campaign for the introduction and 
exploitation of a new toilet preparation. This campaign, 
which at best was never a very pretentious one as such 
things go, and which was carried on principally in the 
subways and surface cars of New York, and in the sub- 
urban trolleys, of late has appeared to languish. Never- 
theless, it did contain one exceptional feature, a hack- 
neved, shop-worn phrase, used hundreds of times before 
by hundreds of advertisers and glanced at uncompre- 
hendingly, because of its sheer triteness, by thousands of 
readers—a phrase which had become, indeed, through 
long usage, so familiar that it had ceased to convey any 
meaning whatever. Yet by the clever use of italics in 
such a manner as to place the emphasis in a new and 
totally unexpected place, and by an equally clever a.- 
1angement of type matter so as to give it more promi- 
rence without unduly increasing its size, this verbal relic 
was metamorphosed into a thing of almost superb power. 


Some readers may recall having seen it, but this is doubt- 
ful. However, at the bottom of every car-card and poster 
it regularly appeared during the early months of the 
campaign, thus: 

“Your dealer can get 1!” 

Now, it is heid by some that there are reasons why 
this particular handling of this particular phrase in its 
application to the particular product referred to is worthy 
t» rank as an advertising achievement somewhere near 
the classic You-press-the-button-we-do-the-rest which 
niade a fortune for the Eastman Kodak Company. We 
should like nothing better than to advance these reasons 
and to discuss them, for they are highly interesting. But 
we cannot do so here. ‘The point is that the American 
Gye industry possesses, ready at hand and waiting to be 
employed, the very slogan or phrase best calculated, it 
would seem, to deliver its most important message to the 
public and to clear away more misunderstanding than all 
the painstaking, carefully worded magazine articles put 
together. 

Ts there no dye capable of giving satisfactory results 
on such and such a fabric? 

here is. 

Your dyer can get it. 

Your dyer can get it! 

And the chances are strong that he can get it from an 
American dye manufacturer, if you refuse te accept ex- 
cuses and thus make him want it badly enough. As long 
as you permit him to foist cheap work upon you on the 
pretext that nothing better is obtainable, he will continue 
to do so—and pocket the difference. 

Think this over: What he 
persistently demands, some one will supply. And it will 
be supplied at a fair price. too. No group can establish 
a monopoly of a manufactured article in this country and 
consistently hold the price up beyond that point which 
permits a reasonable profit. 


The consumer is king. 


Particularly is this true in 
the nanufacture of articles depending upon science for 
their existence, such as coal-tar colors. 
luany alert 


There are too 
scientific minds, and too many _ separate 
groups of men with unlimited capital ready to be shown 
the way to a quick fortune by undermining—or under- 
selling—already established groups in various lines. The 
hing has happened over and over again, and is so self- 
evident that it is puerile to talk of a dve monopoly here 
under any circumstances, embargo or no embargo 

We believe most of our scientific readers will agree 
with us when we say that if every chemist and chemical 
engineer in the country, under the stress of sudden, dire 
need, were, collectively, this week to begin giving their 
undivided attention and efforts to the problem, in the 
course of a week, or a month, or a year, some way would 
he devised of manufacturing sulphuric acid yet more 
cheaply. It might come from the most unlikely source, 
and in the most unlikely way. But surely no man of 
scientific training would be so rash as to sav that the last 
word has been reached. No man could say with author- 
ity that it had been reached even if the cost of manufac- 
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ture were to-morrow reduced to one-tenth of its present 
amount. 

Therefore, we may accept as fully demonstrated the 
proposition that a concerted, unyielding demand on the 
part of the public for first-quality colors, without any 
niaterial increase in the cost of apparel dyed with these 
colors, would be met by some one, somewhere. Further, 
it may be accepted as a fact that it would be met by 
Americans. 

The reason why it is not being met more generally to- 
A wish 


exists, but not a demand. The reason why no demand 


day is because such a demand does not exist. 


exists is because the public, as a whole, is not aware that 
it has the right to make such a demand. 

The people of the United States have been misled into 
thinking that they are fortunate in getting even such un- 
satisfactory results as they frequently do get from gar- 
ments colored with American dyes. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the dye manufacturers, who are perfectly 
capable of giving the public what it has a right to demand, 
Fave received from garment manufacturers verv little 
real encouragement to put forth their best efforts. Only 
the public can remedy this condition, and hence it would 
seem that the dye industry would do well to “turn in- 
former” and let the public know all about those who have 
been at so much pains to suppress the truth concerning 
their capabilities. 

There is not the shadow of an excuse for obviously in- 
terior dyeings on goods purchased for a fair price from 
ctherwise reliable dealers with established reputations. 
More often than not the fault lies somewhere back of the 
dealer himself, but in nine cases out of ten it stops short 
of the dye manufacturer. 

To repeat: The dyer can get it! By “the dyer” we do 
not mean the individual who applies the dye to the goods, 
Lut the head of the establishment which employs him or 
If the 
latter cannot get it from an American manufacturer, he 


the firm which orders him to dye “at a price.” 


can get it from a German, or a Swiss. He is not denied 
this privilege, even under the present defective system of 
protection, and if he declares that the Treasury Depart- 
rient will not permit him to exercise it, you may depend 
upon it that he can get what he needs somewhere in 
America—and the Treasury Department can tell him 
where. Further, if he can show that the Treasury De- 
partment is wrong, which should not be difficult, assum- 
ig that a mistake really has been made, he will be grant- 
ed permission to send abroad at once. 

We are not certain as to just how far the use of slang 
will be condoned by readers of these columns, hut we 
shall at least risk the declaration that if the dye makers 
will strongly emphasize the point that the dyer can get it, 
we are sure that the public will “get” it, and act ac- 
cordingly. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
DYE LEGISLATION CONTROVERSY 


HROUGHOUT the thirty-two months since the 

effort to stabilize dye import legislation began— 
and even before that—-the minds of those concerned 
with this problem have not been concentrated merely 
on the creation of a plan whereby manutacturer and 
consumer should alike be protected, which by no 
means presents difficulties requiring nearly three years 
to eliminate. \What has been sought as a necessity is 
a plan that would accomplish these things without 
presenting features which could be made into politicel 
issues by enemies of the industry. It is this which has 
proved to be the almost insurmountable obstacle. 

Back in 1919, nearly everybody had a scheme for the 
salvation of the industry’and the propitiation of Con 
gress. Subsequently, when much of the general sen 
‘iment had crystallized in favor of the licensing sys- 
tem, and this was being urged by Representative 
Longworth, ideas were still fairly numerous. But with 
the advent of the present limited embargo proposal 
the erstwhile flood of amateur legislators rapidly sub- 
sided, and there ensued a drouth. 

It is with real interest, therefore, that The Reportrr 
receives from an American dye manufacturer the first 
sane and really constructive suggestion for a solution 
of the problem which has come our way in months. 
The author of it makes plain his desire that it be re- 
garded as tentative only, and seeks other opinicns as 
to its feasibility. It displays every evidence of careful 
thought and a most intimate familiarity with the usual 
objections raised by opposers of dye protection; and 
hence, because it forms a highly interesting subject for 
speculation as to the possible treatment it would re- 
ceive in Washington, and because we believe in giving 
the widest possible circulation to every contribution 
to general thought upon this subject. we herewith pre- 
sent it for the consideration of readers. 

This plan would give to the dyestuff industry pro- 
tection in the form of such ad valorem and specific 
duty rates as might be determined upon, coupled with 
the usual provisions against dumping. 

But it would add a special stipulation, however, to 
the effect that if at the end of any fiscal year the Presi- 
dent should find that more than twenty-five per cent 
of the total dyestuff requirements of the counry, for 
ll purposes, had been imported, he would then be em- 
powered to prohibit by proclamation the importation 
of foreign dves except subject to licenses granted by 
the Tariff Commission. We quote: 

“These licenses shall only be granted for such dyes 
as are not made in this country, and for which no sub- 
stitute made in this country having the same chemical 
composition or characteristics can be employed. This 
prohibition shall continue until such time as the price 
of the domestic product may be increased until it is 
twenty-five per cent higher than prevailed at the time 
of the proclamation.” 

That the American dye industry would not be wiped 
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out by unrestricted—save for the duties noted—com- 


petition up to twenty-five per cent of the country’s 
total requirements for all purposes, we may accept, for 
the sake of argument, without question, since the pro 
poser is himself a manufacturer. Granting this, then, 
one must take account of the fact that under such a 
law there would almost certainly be two classes of col- 
ors imported, i. e., some not obtainable here, and some 
There must also be taken 
into consideration the fact that under such duties as 


already being made here. 


Congress would consent to impose, the Germans could 
and would undersell our manufacturers on any 1m- 
ported product coming into direct competition with an 
identical domestic product. 

The question now becomes one of whether those 
who preferred sending to Germany for colors already 
obtainable here, because of lower prices or other rea- 
sons, would absorb a large enough portion of the stipu- 
lated twenty-five per cent of the total requirements to 
force others, seeking unobtainable products, to swell 
the total to a point above the twenty-five per cent for 
the year. [Evidently our correspondent believes not, 
but there may be some who would disagree with him 
in this, or at least regard such confidence as based upon 
mere speculation rather than demonstrable fact. On 
first view there would appear to be many reasons why 
a Presidential proclamation at the end of the first year 
might be considered as inevitable; yet on looking 
deeper into the possibilities it is extremely interesting 
to reflect that the Germans might logically be expected 
to work against this, even to the extent of refusal to 
sell any more dyestuff tonnage than just enough to 
keep inside the limit, since their total sales under this 
system would be greater than would be the case under 
the licensing ban which would immediately be 1m- 
posed. Carrying this idea still further, there is the 
question of imports from Switzerland and [ngland, 
which would further cut down Germany's total of 
possible sales and make it difficult for her to calculate 
her exports so as not to overshoot the mark, yet at the 
same time send us the maximum amount allowed by 
the limit. Finally, it must be remembered that Amer- 
ican consumers themselves would in all :kelihood take 
a hand and agree to prevent a return of licensing by 
refusal to purchase more than twenty-five per cent of 
their requirements abroad per year. 

‘There are many other angles from which this plan 
might be developed, and all are interesting. But suf- 
fice it to say for the present that it appears to be an 
ingenious and well-balanced scheme for accomplishing 
the purposes in mind. 

Moreover, there is nothing in it to which Congress 
could take serious exception. It is extremely liberal 
in its treatment of consumers, and frees them com- 
pletely from all forms of harassing red tape. ‘There is 
no such word as “embargo” for the free-traders to 
make a target of, and the possibility of the actual ap 


plication of the licensing system can be shown to be 
rather remote. 





The “monopoly” objection disappears utterly, and 
not event Senator King himself could put together any 
kind of an argument on this score. A monopoly could 
scarcely exist while nearly a quarter of our domestic 
requirements were being imported from abroad. On 
the other hand, it gives adequate protection, since, 
should importations become so heavy as seriously to 
imperil the life of the American dye industry, on would 
go the licensing system. ‘Then, should our dye makers 
attempt to take advantage of this to raise prices, away 
would go their protection again. 

In short, the very best feature of this plan is the 
promise it holds out of freedom from hampering regu- 
lation of any sort, since all three factors—American 
dye manufacturers, American consumers and German 
dye manufacturers—could only injure themselves by 
excesses of any kind, and hence would logically be- 
come self-regulating. 

An amendment which The Rreportrr feels would im- 
prove the suggested measure somewhat would make 
the final paragraph read: “This prohibition shall con- 
tinue until such time as the price of the domestic prod- 
uct may be increased until it is twenty-five per cent 
higher than prevailed at the time of the issuing of the 
proclamation, or until one year from the time of the issu- 
mg of the proclamation.” As the plan stood before, 
licensing of a given product, once imposed, would con- 
tinue indefinitely as long as American manufacturers 
did not exceed the twenty-five per cent limit for in- 
crease in price, which proceeding would, no doubt, be 
objected to by consumers. Nevertheless, this is an- 
other contingency so remote as scarcely to be worthy 
of notice, since no manufacturer would deliberately 
raise the price of a product to a point where he knew 
it would result in taking his market away from him. 

It would be interesting to hear a Congressional de- 
bate on such a measure as this. Stranger things have 
happened, and should Congress again fail to agree on 
the Longworth proposal, it is at least certain that 
something else will be tried. Meanwhile, we should 
be glad to hear the views of readers. 


Dr. Elerty’s Jersey City Address— 
4A Denial and a Reply 

ENIAL of certain statements attributed to “an 

American chemist on a visit to Germany” in a letter 
read by Dr. Charles H. Herty, President of the Synthetic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, during the course of a recent address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Jersey City, N. J., has been 
made in a communication to The Reporter from Dr. 
Nicolas Ernster, who declares that the American chemist 
in question was himself, but that the letter purporting to 
quote his statements was inaccurate. 

In the interest of accuracy, therefore, Dr. Ernste=’s 
communication was forwarded to Dr. Herty. Both Dr. 
[.rnster’s denial and Dr. Herty’s reply are here given. 
The passage referred to, as readers may recall, ap- 
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jcared in The Rrrorrer of December 12, under the gen- 
eral heading, “Germany Holds Fast to Pre-War Trade 
Methods.” This article gave extracts from Dr. Herty’s 
jersey City address during the course of which he read 
the report of the German Commercial Attache in Rome 
to his chief in Berlin, recommending the fomentation of 
{talian discontent in order to break down the legisiative 
harriers against German dyes and chémicals. 

The article in question concluded with some para- 
graphs under the subheading, “German Spying System,” 
and stated that “another interesting point brought out by 
Dr. Herty in his address was the fact that, just as Ger- 
niany had perfected a remarkable system of sabotage 
during the war, so has she built up a spying system in the 
industrial war which she is now waging. To illustrate 
this point, Dr. Herty quoted from a letter which he re- 
ceived November 23 regarding the experiences of an 
American chemist in Germany. This correspondence 
follows: 

““Dr, ————, who is with the ———— Company, has 
just returned from a trip to Europe, where he went at 
ihe reqnest of his employers, as I understand it. 

““Fle saw quite a few people, and among them Dr. 
Von Weinberg, whom you know; and Dr. Seebohm, for- 
merly of the Bayer Company and now with Griesheim 
l-lektron. 

““Tn conversation with Dr. Von Weinberg, this gentle- 
man remarked that he knew exactly what the National 
‘.niline & Chemical Company plants had cost, and, if an 
embargo were put on dyes, they would immediately begin 
te build and they would build a plant for just one-tenth 
ot what it had cost the manufacturers to build their plants 
here, and also spoke of their experience, which would 
iaturally be of great use to them. 

““Dr. Seebohm, who, you know, is a brother-in-law of 
Duisberg, very much astonished Dr. — by telling 
him their (the —-—-— Company’s) yield in August was 
only so much on certain dyes, where it was higher the 
month previous; and admitted he had data of the yields 
and productions of all the dyestuff manufacturers of this 
country.’ ” 

It was the passage quoted above which drew forth the 
following letter from Dr. Ernster: 


North Billerica, Mass., 
January 5, 1922. 
To the Editor of The Rrerorter: 

In your edition of December 12, 1921, you published a 
report of Dr. Herty’s address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Jersey City, entitled “Germany Holds Fast 
to Pre-War Trade Methods.” The last chapter of this 
report describes the “German Spying System,” and is 
supposedly based on the report of an American chemist, 
Dr. —-—— (no name given), about his experiences in 
Germany, 

To my great surprise I found that I was the chemist 
im question. Admitting this to be true, I would like to 
inake a few corrections to Dr. Herty’s report. The in- 
formation was apparently given to him by a voung man- 


ufacturer in New York who was quite a bit upset by a 
talk I had with him about Germany—that is, her condi- 
tions, and especially the state of her chemical industry. 
Now for the facts. I did not have any business talk 
at all with Dr. Von Weinberg, but with his representa- 
tive, Dr. F- 
confess that both gentlemen talked very sensibly, and, as 


, and later with Mr. Seebohm. I must 


can be easily understood, were rather reticent about 
American conditions. Dr. Von Weinberg, for a good 
reason, stated above, did not make any of the remarks 
referred to by Dr. Herty; and as to Mr. Seebohm’s sup- 
posed remark about the monthly output of the plant 
where the writer is employed, it is rather silly, cons:der- 
ing that the plant was not in operation for months before 
the date mentioned. 

The talk that the writer had with Dr. Herty’s infor- 
ii;ant about the German chemical industries, the low cost 
of German manufacture, comparative market prices, etc., 
left the latter more or less perplexed. Some—lI say some 
—of the remarks which he attributes to the two German 
business men were merely personal arguments of the 
vriter in a discussion that arose about the conditions in 
the two countries. 

It is rather surprising to me that Dr. Herty made 
such strange assertions on mere hearsay, and did not try 
to get first-hand information. 

In the hope that vour esteemed paper will print these 
few lines for the sake of truth, I remain, etc. 

[Signed] Dr. Nicotas ERNSTER 


To which Dr. Herty makes the following reply: 


iLetterhead of the Synthetic Organic ¢ 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States] 


To the Editor of The Reporter: 

I appreciate your courtesy in forwarding me for reply 
a copy of a communication from Dr. Nicolas Ernster. 

I did not give names in the course of my Jersey City 
address, as I had been requested not to do so. 

The only reply I desire to make to this communication 
is a request that vou print the attached material, which I 
think speaks sufficiently strongly on the point, adding 
only that it is interesting to note how readily Dr. Ernster 
recognizes himself as the one quoted, though he denies 
making any such statements. 

Citas. H. Herry, 
President. 


The letter attached to Dr. Herty’s reply follows: 


| Letterhead of Zinsser & Co., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.] 


To Dr. Charles H. Herty: 

Your communication enclosing copy of a letter from 
Dr. Ernster to the AMERICAN DyrsturFr Reporter is just 
received. 
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I dislike very much getting into a discussion with the 
Doctor, but as he questions the truthfulness of the state- 
ments made to you, I wish to repeat again the conversa- 
tion he had with my son, the head of our dye sales or- 
ganization, and a third person. 

Dr. Ernster did state that the German manufacturers, 
among whom he mentioned Mr. Seebohm, had complete 
records of the activities, yields and methods of the Amer- 
In this connection he 
mentioned that the person with whom he spoke took from 
his files a paper from which he read the details. 

He furthermore stated that his informant told him that, 


ican <lyestuff and chemical plants. 


in case of an embargo, the Germans would at once begin 
te build, and that they knew the exact cost of the plants 
i this country and could duplicate them at a small frac- 
tion of their original cost. This information was given 
as coming either from Von Weinberg or one of his as- 
sistants. 

The Doctor, furthermore, wrote to our Sales Manager 
during Christmas week, sending him the season‘s greet- 
ings; and one of the paragraphs in this letter is as fol- 
lows: 


“T was surprised and amused to read in the AMER- 
ICAN DyrsTuFF Reporter of December 12 of a re- 
port by Dr. Herty on the German spy system. 

“T should be interested to know if Dr. Zinsser sent 
that letter to Dr. Herty, and why he was afraid to use 
my name. If that was the case, I might have given 
him a lot of additional information.” 


I do not know what caused this recent change of heart 
on the part of Dr. Ernster. 

The fact that my understanding of this whole conver- 
sation is correct is attested to by the signatures hereto 
attached. 

[Signed] F. G. Zrnsser. 

We have read the above state- 
ment and hereby affirm that it is 
substantially correct in all its de- 
tails. 

[Signed] J. S. Zinsser. 
F. X. LENMANN. 


DYEING AND PRINTING OF FOULARDS 
(Continued from page 84.) 

they stain the whites but little, if at all. As most pat- 
terns printed on foulards have delicate outlines, the 
color mixer should make a proper selection of the 
thickener to be used, the best being gum senegal used 
or in with Dextrine (white) or 


alone combination 


British gum (brown or canary). Various patented or 
proprietary thickening agents are brought out from 
time to time, claimed to possess special value for cer- 
tain kinds of work, but a skilled color mixer can always, 
in conjunction with the printer, decide upon the proper 


mixture of ordinary commercial thickeners to use or 
make up. 
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The following working formula will be of interest: 


Parts 
Wee ie ct pee ue etch ah eeen a uexee ACA % to 3 
WONGIROE ni 02s Ghana Aaa ata reiemus 1514 to 39 
Phosphate a ee l to 3 
OO: ok ounce cee cieaeee ad 3 te 5 
Gum solution (thickeners)....... 1:1 86to 50 


These are compounded by dissolving the color in 
the water. at the same time putting in the phosphate 
of soda and glycerine. Stir well, with the aid of heat, 
and when solution is complete pour into the thickenet 
and continue stirring, first with heat and continually 
as it cools off. 


Cotors AVAILABLE 


The colors generally available for this work follow 

Yellows—Thioflavine S, Diamine Yellow CP, Dia- 
mine Fast Yellows A and FF. 

Pinks—Direct Rose T, Diamine Rose. 

Scarlets—Oxy Diamine Red S, Diamine Purpurines, 
Diamine Scarlets B and 3B. 

Dark Reds and Clarets—Diamine Fast Red F, Dia- 
mine Bordeaux S, Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux &, Dia 
mine Brilliant Scarlet S. 
Violet Diamine Fast Violet 


Violet—Diamine N, 


FFBN and FFRN. 


Bright Blues—Diamine Sky Blues, Diamine Pure 
Blue A. 
Navy Blue—Diamine Blues 2B, 3B, 3R, RW, Dia- 


mine Steel Blue L. 
Greens—Diamine Greens LB, G, etc. 
MR, 


Brown A, Oxy Diamine Browns 3GN, RN, Diamine 


Browns—Diamine Browns 3G, 3, Cotton 
Catechines G, 3G, 3, Diamine Fast Browns G and R. 

Grays—I iaminogene Extra, Diamine Dark Blue b, 
Diamine Fast Gray BN. 

After printing, the foulard is hung to dry; but dry- 
ing should not be retarded nor forced too rapidly, nor 
too sharply—that is, the printed cloth should not be 
made “bone dry.” Steam for about three-quarters of 
an hour, seldom over one hour, in a cottage steamer, 
giving a pressure of from 3 to 3'4 pounds. 

If steaming without pressure is resorted to, there 
is always a possibility of moist steam, with the lia- 
bility of some of the colors running into whites. 

After steaming, wash the fabric with cold water ina 
broad washer, and afterwards brighten by giving a 


passage through a weak acetic acid sour, then whiz 
and dry 
Discharge effects produced upon plain colored 


grounds require that the foulard be dyed perfectly 
level, which requires that all the conditions above no- 
ticed should be given close attention. 

The dyeing is done preferably in large wooden dye 
tubs, the cloth being worked slowly over a winch, and 
adding further quantities of colors from time to time 
until the correct tone and depth are obtained. 
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The choice of colors for this kind of work is limited cent beta-naphthol (of weight of the goods) 


to such as go on the goods slowly and evenly, and equal weight of caustic soda lye 75 deg. ‘T'w., o1 


in 
M4] 


which are capable of complete discharge with Hydral- cent Phenylene Diamine in 4 per cent soda ash. 


dite, leaving a clean white for the figure. 


95 











an 


er 


After the dyed goods have been made ready for dis- 


charging they are batched and put on the machine. 


DYEING 


Dyeing is carried out in the following manner: 
The dye bath is prepared with 4 per cent of acetic 


Hydraldite C\W Extra 


acid and the proper quantity of color. which must be ; 
. Gaum water 1:1 


first completely dissolved and added to the bath 2 2 2020 20 70 0788 88 88 ns 
through a fine sieve; this prevents the possibility of 
undissolved particles of dye spotting the goods. 

_The goods are entered ata temperature of 200 deg. < hal inl 
ahr. and dyeing continued at this temperature for 
half an hour; then add in several portions about 4 per 
cent more of acetic acid, and work for half an hour 


Ileat to 160 deg. Fahr. for one-half hour and 


lor white discharge the following ‘‘color” is used: 


stir 
until cold, and then force through a fine sieve or grind 


After printing on the discharge, dry the cloth lightly, 
but do not leave it moist, and pass through hot steam 


EE LEER RN ONE ES for a few minutes, keeping the temperature in the 
ge d ‘rease of heat. : 
: ; : : se : steamer at 211 deg. Fahr., or S | oint 
Some special colors require an addition of 2 to 4 ; , or close to that ] : 
per cent of sulphuric acid instead of acetic acid. After steaming, pass for iia minutes through a 
After dyeing, lift, rinse well and dry without bright- C°ld sour made by adding 12 ounce of muriatic acid 
ile . per gallon of water, finally rinse, and brighten with 
Blacks are produced on silk fabrics most commonly acetic acid as for direct prints. 
by the so-called diazotizing and developing process, Colored discharges are easily produced by using a 
which is as follows: After dyeing as above with Oxy formula based on the following one from practice: 


Diaminogene, Diaminogene or Diamine Black BH, 





rinse well and work for one-quarter of an hour in a Parts 
cold bath containing: DAREN oo cae hl eh ear aie aot a a ri baa os 2to 5 
er Cent NN ei echo is eh ales Siete Be ata ea 18 to 95 
NE OE GS vii iin tadhsdvdcinetane ds 3 NN icici ester mapens 250 
RU eR IN oo Sis cclascneidlin dances avewiass . 9 Payeranee COW Etim occa scesvdioin 150 
Rinse and at once, in a ready prepared bath, develop The dyes chiefly used for colored discharge work 
and fix the color by working from one-quarter to one- are basic in character, and are selected on account of 
half hour cold; then rinse, pass through a hot soap tke brilliancy and life they give to the finished fou- 
bath. and brighten lards, especially when applied to blacks, deep blues and 
The developing bath is prepared by dissolving 1 per deep browns.—‘Posselt’s Textile Journal.” 
& a) yo, 9 . S . S 4 GG 
Siz William Alexander Declares Co-operation of 
All actors is Only Wleans tor Defeat 
5 a 
ot Gex navy Dvyestutt Aixas 
Makes Plea to British for “Empire Policy” in Decli:g with Internaticnal Situation—Manufacturers, Con- 
sumers, Chemists, Labor ied Government Must Work Together—Deplores Use 
of Printing Presses to Raise Credits 
HROUGH the courtesy of “The Chemical Age, and which, because of its authoritative source, and its 
of London, and at the request of the author, The -ane, logical grasp of the world situation, at once at- 
REPORTER is privileged to present in this issue the — tracted considerable attention in the American indus- 
: latest words of Brigadier-General Sir William Alexander, try. In that interview the British manufacturer dealt 
Chairman of Dritish Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., and = more particularly with the problem of America in re- 
‘tanaging Director of Charles Tennant & Co., of Glas- lation to the international field, while in the present 
cow, regarding the international dyestuff situation. one, published in “The Chemical Age,” he is address- 
Readers will remember that while Sir William was ing his fellow countrymen. Nevertheless, his words 
Visiting this country last fall he gave to this publica- should be of extreme interest to Americans because of 
tion an interview in which he discussed international the similarity between the dye problems of the two 


conditions, which appeared in the issue of October 24; nations. 
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Sir William enters a strong plea for an Empire pol- 
icy for the development of the British dyestuffs indus 
try, which was greatly enlarged for war purposes. 
Great Britain itself, he states, has facilities for supply- 
ing at least the entire requirements of the British Em 
pire, and he sees no reason why British manufacturers 
should not have this trade. 

Ile estimates that as a result of war expenditures 
the various capacities for dyestuffs production in ex- 
istence to-day could turn out a total of 86,000 tons per 
annum, exclusive of Germany, whose pre-war trade 
Was 135,000 tons, and whose capacity is now much 
greater. 

\Vhile admitting that, in the past, concentrated effort 
on the part of Germany has left England behind, he 
denies emphaticaily that Germany posscsses better 
scientists, chemists, engineers or wage-earners than 
england does. ‘The new and extensive Uritish dye 
works, capable of employing large numbers of men, 
cannot be allowed to become derelict, either in the in 
terests of national security or in the interests of the 
commercial prosperity of the Empire. 

Sir William is confident that Fngland will be able 
to maintain these plants in operation for the beneht 
of the nation if certain recommendations which he 
makes are complied with. These call for co-operation 
on the part of consumers, chemists and engineers, 1a 
bor, and the Government; they are logical and neces 
sary if the desired results are to be achieved, and might 
well be applied with equal force on this side of the 
water. ‘They will be found in the complete statement 
hereafter. 

Referring to the reconstruction of european trade, 
Sir William points out that the employment of print 
ing presses on the production of paper notes is a dis 
astrous means of raising credit, and one which must 
inevitably lead to commercial chaos and bankruptcy. 
and condemns export credits and other schemes intro- 
duced for the establishment of trade on long-deferred 
credit as only leading to encouragement to European 
countries to rush into debt for goods they cannot pay 
for. [le states in conclusion that a trade recovery must 
be gradual if the best interests are to be served, but 
that unless it can have cheap coal and cheaper trans- 
port, British industrial development will be materially 
retarded. 

Hlis statement, in full, follows: 

“Few, if any, of those occupied in the control and 
administration of industrial concerns will shed tears 
over the passing of 1921. For manufacturers, espe- 
cially, committed to heavy overhead charges and run- 
ning expenses, and responsible for the employment of 
masses of wage-carners, it has been a year of appre- 
hension and anxiety. Following on a short post-war 
hoom of exceedingly speculative trade and production, 
stimulated by OV erconfidence, extravagance and arti- 
ficial credits beyend the limits of sound finance, the 
first whisper in the autumn of 1920 of insolvency on 


the part of nations and firms accelerated the rapid de- 





velopment of financial mistrust, commercial stagia 
tion and all the evils which automatically follow in 
such a trail. 

“The vear 1922 opens with little more tangible than 
the pious hope of a change for the better, but it is to 
be expected that the drastic medicine administered 
under the force of critical circumstances will shortly 
effect a slow but sure cure, even in spite of the pre- 
vailing world adverse economic conditions 

“Money which should to-diy be employed in in- 
dustry is accumulating in vast sums ex deposit in the 
banks, a very unhealthy sign. and will not be rectified 
until confidence is restored. 


INDUSTRIAL CITEMICALS AND LYESTUFFS 


“Chemicals, to a greater or lesser extent, and at one 
stage or another, enter into the production of almost 
every class of manufactured commodities, and for this 
reason the chemical market has been designated the 
barometer of general trade. Similarly the demand for 
dyestuffs gives a good indication of the prosperity o1 
otherwise of that very large and important group ot 
British industries falling under the classification of 
‘textiles.’ 

“These two groups, chemicals and dyestuffs, are 
very closely associated and form two of the most im 
portant and valuable key industries which a nation 
can possess. They ought to be vigorously developed 
and closely guarded. Their importance was carly rec 
ognized by Germany, where they are amalgamated 
ard run by that powerful organization the ‘Interessen 
(remeinschaft. with a total capital of over 2,000,000, 
000 marks, nominally £100,090,000, The chemicals and 
dvestulfs plant of this huge org2nization proved an 
asset to Germany in the late war, for propellants, high 
explosives, poison gases, ete., which was invaluable 
and gave to her in the critical stages a predominant 
possession of supplies for which Britain was starving. 

“Recently a similar organization has been estab 
lished in America, combining heavy chemicals, coai 
tar products and dyestu!fs under the control of “lhe 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation,’ and a recent visit 
to America convinced me that there is in America a 
determined post-war policv—shared alike by producers 
and consumers—to protect American home industrics, 
especially chemicals and dyestufts. 


LESSONS FROM THE Past 


“A short review of the past history of British in- 
terests in these two groups, with a few suggestions for 
their future, may be interesting and instructive. Great 
britain was largely responsible for the origin, utiliza- 
tion and development of chemicals and dyestuifs for 
industrial purposes, and the discovery of dyes extrac- 
tion from coal tar—which revoluticnized the art of 
dyeing—stands to the credit of a British scientist. Al- 


though she built up and maintained, in spite of foreign 
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competition and against protective tariffs abroad, a 
large and creditable chemical manufacturing industry, 
britain utterly failed to realize the prospective value 
of dye making by following up her own discoveries 
and developing in practice an industry in which she 
held an unique advantage as far as raw materials were 
concerned, 

“Consequently, prior to the war Germany had been 
presented with practically a world monopoly of a very 
great and profitable industry having a direct trade of 
about 135,000 tons per annum out of a total world’s 
consumption of about 160,000 tons, and giving direct 
and indirect employment to hundreds of thousands of 
persons, and livelihood to probably four times the 
number. If to these figures are added those employed 
in the outside German chemical industries the num 
bers will be very substantially greater. 

‘Let us now investigate the influence of established 
German chemical and dyestuffs plant from the moment 
war was declared. Germany was enabled to switch 
over from peace-time production chemical plant to the 
output of propellent components and high explosives, 
subject only to extensions to mect increased demand, 
and dyestuffs plant to those new and deadly effective 
weapons of war included in poison and toxic gases. 
British chemical plants, fortunately existing, were also 
promptly adapted to the production of propellants and 
the older classes of warfare munitions covered by nitro 
cellulose compounds, while necessary additions and 
extensions were put in hand. 

“Trench warfare, however, soon called for high ex- 
plosives, such as ‘VN'T, picrie acid, ammonal, ete., and 
later for poison gases, and the absence of dyestufl 
plants in this country and experience in mass produc- 
tion was a serious handicap. No alternative existed 
but to design and construct plant and train chemists 
and engineers to deliver the goods from such plants 
as were erected at Gretna, Queensferry, Huddersfield, 
Blackley and clsewhere. 

“During the construction and equipment of plants 
in this country it became essential to purchase in 
America vast quantities of propellants and high explo- 
sives at high premiums against credits which drained 
the country of its gold reserves and negotiable securi- 
ties. It should be noted, however, that once the coun- 
try had installed the facilities, the results obtained 
from the operation of plants—many of them entirely 
novel—under British chemists and engineers were not 
surpassed in efficiency by any other nation, Germany 
included. This fact ought to be borne in mind when 
we are discussing the maintenance and operation of 
the plants now existing far peace-time production. 


Wortvp’s INCREASED OutTpuT CAPACITY 
“As in our own case, other countries—notably Amer- 
ica, Japan, Italy, France and Germany—find them- 
selves with new or largely extended capacity fer chem- 
ical and dyestuffs, so that to-day the world’s power io 


consume these commodities is far below the world’s 
capacity to produce, and Great britain itself has fa 
cilities for supplying at ieast the entire requirements 
of the British -mpire. 

“Is there any reason why we should not have this 
trade? 
mated that the following capacities for dyestuffs exist 


Asa result of war expenditure it may be esti- 
in up-to-date plant: United States, 32,000 tons per 
annum; Great britain, 30,000 tons: Switzerland, 12,006 
tons; France, 8,000 tons; other countries, 4,000 tons— 
a total of 86,000 tons per annum, exclusive of Germany, 
whose pre-war trade was 135,000 tons and whose ci 
pacity is now much greater. Although such surplus 
capacity may mean a peace-time war of elimination, 
have not these two solvent nations, Great Britain and 
America, every chance of pulling through when they 
are uniquely and satisfactorily placed for all the raw 
materials, if application and determination be added: 
‘T will admit that in the past concentrated effort on 
the part of Germany has left us behind, but | have yet 
to learn that the quality of German brains is superior 
to those of our own scientists, chemists. engineers and 
wage-earners. Neither in the interest of national se 


curity for the future nor in the interests of the com 


mercial prosperity of the Empire can we allow these 
new and extended installations, capable of empioying 
so many citizens, to become derelict. \Ve have the 


power to maintain these plants in operation for the 
benetit of the nation 

‘1. If British Empire consumers will support their 
own Empire industries in the same sympathetic spirit 


, ior example 


as shown by Australasia 


‘ le for 


“2. If British chemists and engineers responsib 


h determination 


running plants will concentrate wit 
wards maximum efficiency. 

“3. If British labor will recognize that maximum pro- 
duction per unit of labor or plant is the greatest se 
curity for regular and good wages and low cost of 
living. 


‘4. If the British Government will continue to assist 


British industries to fight against depreciated curren 
cres and other handicaps to fair trading on equitable 
terms. 

“5. If the British Government will realize that its 
consuls and trade commissioners overseas should be 
competent, commercially, to pioneer, advertise and 


assist in the development of British trade. 
GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


“Reference to British Government assistance com- 
pels one to comment on past efforts and methods. Gov- 
ernment acts and forms of legislation should be com 
municated in definite and simple language and clear to 
the understanding of those called upon to conform t 


Vhis has not been the practice, and 


the provisions. | 


acts are so ambiguous and indefinite in wording that 


+ 9 


enly ‘wizards’ could be expected to interpre 
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tentions. Consequently, €xXasperation, irritation and 
lengthy litigation are often the immediate resuit. 

“Let us analyze only two typical cases affecting the 
particular industries under review. The Royal Procla- 
mation of 1919 dealing with the importation of foreign 
dyestuffs was y rongly drawn, having regard to the 
law, and its illegal nature having been made clear by 
the Sankey judgment, this new industry was left for 
twelve months at the merey of German dumping to 
the serious financial] prejudice of an industry which the 
British Goy ernment had committed Itself to protect. 
More recently, one follows with regret the numerous 
and contentious discussions arising out of the nebu- 
lous, academic but non-commercial clauses of the Key 
Industries act involving lengthy and costly arbitration 
as to what constitutes ‘a synthetic organic chemical.’ 

“Key industries should surely be more simply definable 
than by meticulous class and scientific descriptions al 
ways open to argument. Does not the title indicate as 
‘Ney Industries’ those productions for which the coun 
try is advantageously placed from the point of view of 
aw and semi-manufactured materials, for which she 
possesses the requisite efficient plant and knowledge, and 
Which will employ British labor and yield in return com- 
odities at such prices as will inflict no hardship nor put 
Cut of business those who are consumers ? 

“If we can realize these aspirations there is no reason 
for despondency ts to the future welfare of the chemical 
and dyestuffs industry, or, in fact, any large industry 
Where good facilities are available, 


Ry CONSTRUCTION OF I UROpE 


“The trade slump of 1921 has shaken confidence to its 
foundations. It is to be hoped that a beneficial lesson has 
been taught as a result of the wild speculation and gam- 
bling of 1919 1921. namely, that, however great the de- 
land, Profitable and successful trading can only be con- 
ducted proportionately to the amount of cash or sound 
credit available. Printing presses, working overtime on 
Peper notes, are to Stave off liquidation, a disastrous 
method of raising credit. and sooner or later lead to 
commercial chaos and bankruptcy, 

“The reconstruction of I“urope many of whose na- 
tions were our largest customers in pre-war days—is all 
important to Great Britain as am exporting nation, and 
NO Opportunity on the Part of such solvent countries as 
Great Britain and America to assist in reconstruction on 
sound lines to the extent of such finance as can be safely 
extended should he missed, but the greatest and most en- 
during assistance will be in the direction of encouraging 
Poor nations to help themselves. Nations whose cur- 
rencies have fallen So low as to have little or no purchas- 
ing values will require to go hungry until they reorganize 
their interna] economies and industries by producing ar 
taking out of the ground the equivalent of currency to 
balance imports by exports, 

“For an example of this theory one has only to study 
what has already been achieved by such a small country 





“5 Czecho-Slovakia where determination, energy, and 
ievel-headed administration by shrewd commercial brains 
have placed her and her credit in a Position to-day which 
Riust be the envy of other nations with far greater na- 
tional resources and opportunities Such a policy is the 
only permanent and reliable method of Stabilizing ex- 
changes, Export credits and other schemes introduced 
for the establishment of trade on long-deferred credits 
ére only lending encouragement to European countries to 
rush into debt for goods they cannot pay for. 

“It may be said that this doctrine carries little encour- 
agement towards a speedy revival of trade in Great Drit- 
“in, which lives to a very large extent upon her exports. 
True, but the obvious reply is that in our present state of 
reduced circumstances we must not trade beyond our 
ineans and cannot afford, however driven, to give un- 
limited or hazardous credit. We shall retrieve our own 
Prosperity more quickly and surely by concentrated de- 
velopment of trade within the empire, adding such out- 
side business as exhibits a fair commercial risk, rather 
than retard reconstruction on normal lines by the encour- 
agement of trading with insolvent nations against phan- 
tom credits which contribute to extravagance, indolence. 
thriftlessness and inefliciency, 

“America has recovered from the general depression 
to a greater degree than any other nation because about 
©0 per cent of her trade is within her own boundaries, 
because she has nursed and protected her industries, and 
‘onsequently acts as a potent stimulant to Production and 
employment. 

“Prior to the way Great Britain was increasingly living 
as merchants for the distribution of the products of other 
lations. The a fiermath of war has enormously extended 
capacity in almost every class of manufacturing equip 
tent, and past conditions haye been completely altered 
hy similar ‘Xtensions in other countries. In the peace 
time war for commercial supremacy there will be no room 
for middlemen. Let us make certain that we do no: drift 


into a position of being neither producers nor merchants, 
A Gr ADUAL, NoT SPASMODIC. RECOVERY 


“Best interests will be served by a trade recovery that 


is gradual and not spasmodic. The interregnum of re- 
stricted trade should be utilized to the fullest extent in 


perfecting plant, Processes, and production 


efficiencies 
for all classes of manufactures for which the country js 
advantageously placed, Chemicals and dyestuffs with 
unlimited sources of coal and coal-tar Products, lime- 
stone, salt, ete.. should form two of the most e 


xtensive, 
\Vhen reconstruction and re establishment of 


confidence 
bring demand we should then be in a position to com 
mand a fair share of the world’s trade against any fair 
Competition, 

“T cannot close without drawing attention to two fiun- 
damental services which 0 to the very root of cheap pro- 
Guction, viz,. cheap coal and cheap transport. 

“Cual is a national] asset, and consumers have a right 
to deniand that home requirements will be ‘erved first, 
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and, further, that industrial demands at least will have 


supplies at minimum prices and never higher at the pit 


mouth than those prices which are accepted in the same 
position for export. 
“Railway coastwise traffic and overseas 


rates, rates, 


what they should be, and 


are materially reduced will certainly operate 


freights are still in excess of 
unless they 


very adversely against British industrial development. 


German Dye Ofte erlngs & 
Dye Markets, ~ 


Well § 
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“Consultation between manufacturers and close co-op- 
eration between employers and employed should be en- 
couraged to the utmost, 


with the object of obtaining 


maximum output, from a minimum plant, at minimum 
cost, and also that we may compete for world trade more 
collectively as a nation and less as isolated members, with 


‘onimon interests.” 


rail to Intluence italian 


Supplied Under 


Government Regulation 


Shares in Domestic Dye Works Rise Slightly on Enforcement of Import Regulations—False Rumors of 
Bank Troubles Check Upward Trend in Italian Exchange Values—Demand for Colors 
Remains Limited Owing to General Money Tightness 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


Genoa, January 7, 1922. 

Special to The Rrporrer 

HI low quotations on dyestuffs offered by Ger- 
many wrought little or no change in the prices 
prevailing in the Italian market during the past 
month, owing to the abundant stocks still available, 
to the production of still more dyestuffs by the do- 
mestic works, and to the colors imported from Ger- 
Reparations Clause of the Peace 


many under the 


Treaty. The demand, however, remained very limited 


because of the great scarcity of money, which reduced 
Italian 


unwonted 


the buying capacity of the consumers and 


caused them to practise economies in all 


articles of clothing. 


Many were led to anticipate a sudden rise in Italian 
exchange values on the strength of a slight rally dur- 
ing the month which brought the United States dollar 
1.50 lire to 21.70 lire, and the 
rom a value of 98.30 to 90.30 lire. 


from a value of 24 English 


pound f They were 
doomed to disappointment, however, for the rise turned 
caused 


When 


the latter were resumed and a near panic was created 


out to be no more than a flurry and had been 
by a momentary suspension of importations. 
by rumors of an impending general financial crisis in 
all Italian banks—which proved to be groundless !— 
all foreign exchange values regained the lost ground 
and established themselves at former levels. 

enforcement of the 


Because of a continued strict 





TABLE ] 


December 31 


(lire) 
Napeinel VeWOw iiss sadevwava 50,000— 70,000 
PAI AMIDE! bios nas Sa Miwaase MietewacGGS 790,000— 80,000 
Coie ee oo hc ie ca wea ateusin 30 ,000— 35,000 
Nigrosine, water soluble........... 30,000— 40,000 
Nigrosine, soluble in spirit......... 35.000— 40,000 
puede ASIACK 2 oi caer ae deena a0) +,000— 10,000 
CHE EES esis area asec Fe aoa en kiwia 35,000— 40,000 
MIGECt. WRIACE <jcc.ccaissw asa aiduleic w clone 39,000-— 40,000 
SRUGONE, TAC Obie nan aw Sie sce ete 10 000— 45,000 
Methylene: Bike 2.56006 Sade% Sadex 80,000—100,000 
De Nc cs ssn chases 25,000— 30,000 
Lae PGE o.< 6c alam araia nis eye 15,000— 50,000 
Wialachite GGtEON . 4.4 6006s srcuda's 80,000—100,000 
Pie MAME cor, Gohan ewe ban 60,000-— 70,000 
IIRC MatOR cc s.54 son cars wie domes 50,000— 70,000 
Dismadee WiGOw el axes ecco Sse sen 10,.000— 50,000 
Magenta (fuchsine) Crystals ...... 7O0,000— 80,000 
PEM AIBC PoE «but cee sais ada tov hos coe RIAN 35,000— 45,000 


RN WINE Soiidictntevewianweean 70,000— 80,000 


december | lecember 15 December 51 


(dollars) (dollars) (dollars) 
9 040—2.853 2 304—3,226 2 OS3—2.916 
2 S57 —3,26 3.29G—3 226 2 916—3,333 
1,224—1,125 1,382--1,615 1 ,250—1 450 
1,224—1,652 1. 382—1,845 1,.250—1,666 
1.428 1.632 1,615 1,843 1458 1.666 

IS OS 399 AHO dy] 11 
1,428 1,632 1.613—1,843 1.458 1,666 
1.428 1.63? 1.613—1,843 1.4558 1,666 
1. 632—1 Are 1 £439 O73 1.666 1.875 
3 965 LOsa } GS6—1,608 Looe t+, 166 
1 ,020—1 224 1,152—1.382 1 ,041—1,250 
1 56—? 0-40 > 073—2..304 1.875—2.083 
3.265—4.080 3,686—4,608 3 ,3338—4,166 
2 A4AS—2,857 2, T65—3 226 2, 500—2,916 
2 040—2.857 2 304—3 ,226 2 083—2,916 
1 ,632—2 040 1,$45—2.504 1 ,666—2,083 

857—3.265 3,226—3.686 2,916—3,333 
1,425—1.836 1 OL: I— 2,073 1,458—1,875 
2 S5h7—3,265 3,226—3,686 2,916—3,333 


¢ 
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Acetate af alumina..... 


Chrome alum 


ichromate of potash a han tgleat oatyaleai se ecadeae Taya 
l‘errous sulphate 


Copper sulphate 


‘Tartar emetic 


\niline oil 


We ee SE ICRI oa oi kod ines teen eee ssa cckes 


Glucose, 45 deg Be 


PRPC OWNS: hig cies ni ened ten etienan anaes 


TRE BEER, OO DOF COR. oii ciiss ccs cdenccceesarin 


RNR GROM, ROURIII 65d cSicas ida tow atannewcnwee 
ee er re rere 
Fivdrochiorie acid, 20-21 deo. Be. <.5...206.06506 

PEE Es ii etn Cie KA ROR RRR ees 
Lactic acid, 80 per cent... 


Alum 


PROMILA ee CHO GIDC ia salsa a ecto 18. o wpe Dude ed aetna fara lage eens 


Bisulphite On SOCias ae CO BE os ase ce wie cine sare elas. ae 
REV NCaa AES OLE MIOHSING 5.25 sais a) ies tats a ous) Shaepaten dies 
Baa TAG Le iGo PANU ONIE aac ig hind 'dgsidpnld Spd a yoy a raslace 
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"Yecember | ee January Oe imac 


(lire) (dollars) (lire) (dollars! 
1.600 65 1.600 OG 
53,000 122 3,000 125 
6.000 244 6.000 256 
SOO 20 500 m1 
2.150 100 2 450 102 
12,000 1S9 12,000 500 
15,000 612 15,000 625 
9 O00 266 9 500 100 
3.900 159 1.200 175 
2 100 8) 2 100 8% 
20 OOO S16 20,000 $33 
10,750 135 10,750 143 
2 500 102 2 500 104 
320 je 320 13 
11,000 150 11,000 $58 
1 O00 193 L000 166 
1.100 14 1,190 LD 
1.550 63 1.550 64 
100 16 500 a1 
3,600 146 3,400 14] 
1500 183 5,000 203 





dye import prohibitions by the Government, and the 
resulting broadening of the domestic sales field, the 
Italian dye plants were able to improve their position, 
end their shares rose slightly in value. 


IupoRTS AND Exports oF CoLORED Goops 


The difficult moments through which Italy passed 
during 1921 caused the exportations of colored goods 
of all sorts to rise much above the importations, as can 
be seen from the figures given below, which relate to 
From them an idea 
of the initiative of the different Italian dye and print 


the first six months of that year. 


works can also be gathered. 


Imports [Exports 


(tons) (tons) 
Colored hemp PRES 5, Scene Spr aso iia a 6 LU 
Printed hemp and linen fabrics..... 2 5 
Be Be ee 18 879 
LPVON CORTON CHIE. 6a cies cake sien 302 12,052 
Printed COtton ClOtMs<.kiacs occas d49 1,463 
IVEU TOOSE WOOIS).2i3:5055.5,00000cacen 142 
Dyed woolen yarns... .......0s.0. | 26 
Dyed woolem Cloth.....sics.wedeas w12 made 
Printed woolen ‘ClOtn, «.65:. 666 66.0 9 Os 
dyed Qhrewnh SK iscsi. ccccavaaces 33 2») 
Dyed waste silk yarns............. 2 250 
EUVGGl ALUM OLAl, SUG oa.a lesa sue wrdstenjes 5) 16 
ved Bee TARMUCE ics onic ae kes ke sasas 10 a2 
Dyed half-silk fabries.............. 1 252 


Prices oF CoAL-Tar Dyers 


1 


he quotations in Vable | per ton in lire 


and dollars 





show the difference brought about by the United States 
exchange prevailing at the beginning of 
towards its middle and at its end. 


December, 


MorDANTS, ASSISTANTS, Dyrnousk PRopucts 


Although the demand for such products was strong- 
ly reduced during December, owing to the feasts and 
to the end of the year, very few prices fell, there being 
Some 
of the changes in lire and dollars per ton are indicated 
in Table I. 


a marked tendency towards the rise of others. 


REPORTED REMEDY AGAINST DAMAGE 
DONE BY MOTHS IN WOOL TEXTILES 


By U.S. Consul Wallace J. Young 
Bradford, England 


The monthly journal of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Huddersfield, England, for August quotes the fol- 
lowing article on the above subject from the “Borsen 
Courier” of June 8, 1921: 

“Under the name of ‘Eulan’ a new production of the 
German chemical industry has been placed on the mar- 
ket, for the explanation of which Dr. Meckbach deliv- 
ered a scientific lecture, illustrated by film, in Berlin. 

“After six years’ work, founded on careful study, the 
dye works, formerly Friedrich Bayer & Co., Lever- 
Kusen, near Cologne, succeeded in discovering a pro- 
ess for the manufacture of mothproof wool. Great in- 
terest is shown in scientific and industrial circles in 
this invention, as it denotes a final victory over the 


clothes moth. The lecturer described the entire pre- 


paratory work that led to the invention. 


It was neces 
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sary, in the first place, to study closely the zoology of 
the moth, especially three of the species, of which the 
clothes moth is the most dangerous, while the fur and 
wall-paper moth takes a second and third place. 

“It was formerly asserted that wool interspersed 
with green dye was not eaten by moths. ‘The expert 


ment in Leverkusen contradicted this; it was discoy 
ered, on the contrary, that moths avoided a certain yel- 
low dye known in chemical science as ‘Martius Yel- 
low.’ But the question is not merely that of producing 
dyestuffs injurious to moths, as through the introduc- 
tion of really poisonous dyestuffs the wool would be 
deprived of its entire beauty, and possibly be harmful 
to the wearer from a hygienic point of view. 
“However high this new invention may be valued, 
some time will elapse before the general public can 
derive practical benefit from it. Immense quantities 
of wool, without any claim to being mothproof, lie in 
Germany, and how much care is expended on its pres- 
ervation in the house and family! It will be well, 
therefore, not to entertain a too optimistic view regard 
ing the future of ‘Eulan, but continue to wage war 


against the moth in the old approved manner.” 


BRADFORD WEBSTER ADJUDGED INSANE 


Former Head of Dye Exchange Corp. Believed Him- 
self Sought in Connection with Wail St. Explosion 
Following his arrest on a charge of sending threaten 

ing letters to Chief William J. of the U. S. De- 

partment of Justice, Bradford Webster, once well-known 


Burns, 


New York lawyer and former dyestuff agent, was last 
Dr. M. S. Gregory, head of the 


psychopathic ward at Bellevue Hospital. 


week adjudged insane by 
The psycha- 
Mattuck, As- 


sistant United States Attorney, who has been investigat 


trist reported his findings to Maxwell S. 
ing the charges against Mr. Webster. The letters were 
said to be the result of a hallucination that Chief Burns 
Was hounding the latter in an endeavor to obtain from 
lim information concerning the Wall Street bomb explo- 
Webste1 
should not be at large. and found him suffering from 


sion. Dr. Gregory gave as his opinion that Mr. 
“innumerable delusions, mostly of a persecutory nature, 
and all of which are unsound, foolish and of a fantastic 
nature.” 

Mr. Mattuck went before Judge John C. Knox, of the 
United States District Court, and suggested that on the 
strength of this report the charges against Mr. Webster 


be dropped. Judge Knox ordered that this be done with 


the understanding that Mr. Webster be turned over to 
the State authorities and placed by them in some asylun 
for the demented. 

Mr. Webster came to New York some years ago fron 
‘Vaterbury, Conn., and developed a wide law practice. 


* some time he conducted the Dve Exchange Corpora 


and in this way become known in the industry. Fx- 


pressions of regret at his reported infirmity have been 
offered by numerous friends and acquaintances of 


Webster, and to these The Reporter herewith adds its 


cwn, accompanied by a sincere wish for his recovery. 
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DYES DISTRIBUTING CORP. REPRESENTING 
CINCINNATI, CIBA, GEIGY AND 
SANDOZ IN WEST 
Announcement has been made by the Dyes Distribut 


Wo 
Iie 


Corporation, 227-223 West Huron Street, Chicago, 


Ill., to the effect that since January 1 this firm, by ap- 


pointment, has been selling agent for the Western terri 
tory of the Cincinnati Chemical Works, Inc.; the Ciba 
Company, Inc.; the Geigy Company, Inc., and the San- 


aoz Chemical Works, Inc. 


The corporation states that it is in a position to offer 
the large and complete lines of domestic and imported 


dvestuffs and chemicals of these companies from stocks 


carried in Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Portland, 
Ore.; San Trancisco, Cal., and Los Angeles, Cal. Nu 


merous well equipped laboratories enable consumers to 

obtain prompt and efficient service a B. Jones is presi- 
dent of the firm 

JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. PRODUCING PAPER 

YELLOW NFA ON LARGE SCALE 

john Campbell & Co., 75 New 

City, have sent out to the trade dyed samples of paper 


Hudson Street, York 
stock illustrating the use of this company’s Paper Yellow 
NFA. 
basis of 1,000 pounds of dry stock 
Yellow NFA 
twenty-five pounds of soda ash. 
heated to 140 deg 
minutes. 

The that it is 
Paper Yellow NFA on a large scale and is 


The sample in question was prepared—on a 
with ten pounds of 
Paper seventy-five pounds of salt, and 
The ingredients were 
the beater for thirty 


and run in 


company announces manufacturing 
. therefore. in 
@ position to furnish excellent quality at an attractive 


price. This color can be used for delicate tints, includ- 


ing buff, amber, golden rod, etec., and product samples, 
price and other information may be obtained by address- 


ing the company’s office. 


KEPARATIONS COMMISSION ASKS JU. S&. 
STATE DEPT. TO DECIDE ON UN- 
OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR 
AMERICA’S DYE SHARE 
The Allied Reparations Commission has decided, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch, to cable to the 
Roland W., 


the Conimission 


American Government, through Boyden, 


representative 


American unofficial on 
‘c determine whether the Textile Alliance or the so-called 


minority dve interests are to be recognized by the Com- 





mission as the unofficial American medium for the deliv- 
erv of the Am« f German dyes 

Phe Alliance yhich several ve s has been the 
unofficial Ame n ent, ceased to continue in that ca 
wacity last December 14. following lectcion by fi 
Department « state 

The Ame dve interests outside of tl \llianee 

d especially agents of the dye interests, have been mak- 

g a fight before the Commission to obtain a portion « 
the American allotment of German dves, which amounts 

7 


to nearly $2,000,000 annually. 
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MEN OF MARK 


in the 


DYESTUFF FIELD 


PERCIVAL J. WOOD 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 


Oriental Silk Printing Co. 


Haledon, N. J. 


KRCIVAL J. WOOD was born June 21, 1880, in Leeds, england, and received 

his preliminary education at the Leeds Boys’ Modern School, entering in 1888 

and leaving in 1895 to enter the University of Leeds. Here he took the full 

course in Dyeing and Tinctorial Chemistry, and on graduating in 1898 began his 
apprenticeship with William Grandage & Co., the Brownroyd Dyeworks, Pradford, 
which is now a branch of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 


In 1901 he became Assistant T.ecturer and Demonstrator of Practical Dyeing at 
the University of Leeds, in which post h< spent the next two years. leaving in 1903 to 
come to this country, where he accepted the position of Chief Chemist to the American 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Company, Hawthorne, N. J. In 1906 he transferred his ac- 
tivities to the Peerless Finishing Company. Nyack, N. Y., of which he was Assista: 
Superintendent until 1908. 


It was in the latter year that he formed his connection with the Oriental Silk 
Printing Company, assuming the position of Superintendent and Colorist in the works 
at Paterson, N. J. Three years later, in 1911, he was offered the dual responsibilities 
of Treasurer and General Manager, and in 1913 he assumed the duties of Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager, which positinns he occupies to-day. 
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S.O. C. M. ASSN. FINDS RETAIL MERCHANTS 
WILLING TO ELIMINATE MISLEAD- 
ING DYE LABELS 


May Co-operate with Laundry Owners to Bring About 
Further Clearing Up of Public Opinion 

The regular monthly meeting of the Dyestuffs Sec- 
tion of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held January 20 in the rooms of 
the Association, 1 Madison Avetiue, New York City. 
Very satisfactory reports were received concerning 
the elimination by retail merchants of labels on dyed 
materials bearing statements calculated to throw doubt 
into the minds of customers regarding the reliability 
of American dves. 

In connection with this general subject, an interest- 
ing discussion was held on the details of a proposed 
co-operative work with the National Laundry Owners’ 
Association whereby it is believed that a further clear- 
ing up of public opinion concerning American dyes 
will result. This movement is somewhat aiong the 
lines now being so successfully followed by the Na- 
tional Council on Colors and Dyes, which organiza- 
tion has already done effective work in clearing up 
certain disputed points, and in proving that American 
dyes are now available to meet the most drastic re- 
quirements of the consuming trade. 

A report was made of active progress by the com- 
mittee appointed at the last general meeting of the 
association on 


the definition of the term “synthetic 
organic chemical,” this definition having unusual 1m- 
portance because of its bearing on the membership of 
the association and also on the administration of Title 
\’ of the emergency tariff act. The report of this com- 
mittee will be forwarded to the proper officials of the 
Treasury Department. 

The members of the section reported receipt of the 
the 


The manufacturers are 


questionnaires from the Tariff Commission for 
forthcoming census for 1921. 
now engaged in compiling this information for prompt 
return to the Tariff Commission. 

The general consensus of opinion of those present 
indicated that while business conditions are fairly ac 
tive in certain lines, nevertheless the industry must 
wait upon the enactment of definite tariff legislation 
before attempting an intensified development policy. 

[Note—Seizing the opportunity provided by the 
above account to respond to the many inquiries re 
cently directed at this office concerning the present 
status of the American Dyes Institute, it may be said 
that the latter organization has been preserved intact 
and is functioning as heretofore, and that many mem- 
bers of one body are also members of the other.-—Ed. | 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., held at the 
main office January 16, the following directors were 
elected: John F. Queeny, Gaston Du Bois, Theodore 
properties, and is valuable for dyeing in combination 
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Goodall. 
the 


John R. At the annual directors’ meeting. 


held on same date, the following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: Chairman 
of the board, John F. Queeny; president, Gaston Du 
Bois; vice-president, H. O. McDonough; treasurer, 
\W. K. Phemister; secretary, Edgar M. Queeny; as- 
sistant secretary, ©. A. Zacher. 
NATIONAL QUINOLINE YELLOW AND NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GREEN S ARE 
PLACED ON MARKET 
National Aniline & Chemical Company an- 
nounces placing on the market two new products, Na- 
tional Quinoline Yellow and National Wool Green S, 
product samples and dyeings from which will be fur- 
nished upon application to the company’s main office, 
21 Burling Slip, New York City, or any of its branches, 
National Quinoline Yellow is the most recent addi- 
tion to the line of acid dyes manufactured by the com- 
pany, and is in all respects equal to the Quinoline or 
Chinoline Yellows that have been familiar to the dye- 
stuff trade for many years. 


The 


This product yields very 
bright, greenish shades of yellow on silk or wool. It 
is readily soluble, possesses excellent level dyeing 
properties, and is valuable for dyeing in combination 
as well as self-shades. It is not dischargeable with 
hydrosulphite, and therefore should be of especial in- 
terest to the printer making color discharges. 
National \Vool Green S should be of value to dyers 
of piece goods. It possesses excellent solubility, dyes 
level, and exhausts well from the dye bath. It pos- 
sesses good fastness to perspiration and organic acids, 
It is 
particularly serviceable for producing mode shades‘in 
combination with other level dyeing 


as well as to washing, fulling and carbonizing. 

“National” acid 
dyes. For shading purposes it may be added with 
safety to the boiling dye baths. It is recommended 
for dyeing worsted and woolen dress goods and yarns, 
and for either wool or fur felt. The general utility of 
this new product is indicated by the fact that the dyer 
of silk may employ 


it on either weighted or un- 


weighted silk. It is also extensively used for dyeing 
carpet yarns. After-treatment with bichromate some- 
what improves its fastness to light and washing with- 
out materially altering the shades. 
“G. E. T.” NOW WITH BROOK WOOLEN CO., 
ONTARIO 

Readers of The Reporter will probably be inter- 
ested to learn that George E. Templeton, owner of the 
familiar “G..E. T.” signature oi the late “Dye-A- 
column, and occasional contributor of more 
serious matter in the form of technical articles, has 
severed all connection with the Brown Woolen Mills, 
with which he was formerly identified, to become su- 
perintendent of dyeing and finishing for the Brook 
Woolen Company, Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. 

This firm, which specializes on the manufacture of 
horse clothing, traveling rugs, bed blankets and mack- 


Grams” 
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inaws, but has of late added various woolen dress 
goods to its line, has recently completed a new con- 
crete dye and finishing house, 150 x 130, equipped with 
James Hunter Machine Company type kettles. There 
is a complete and up-to-date laboratory, and Mr. Tem- 
pleton reports the plant to be running full time, with 
occasional overtime, which is exceptional in view ot 
present conditions in the textile industry of Canada, 
the Reporter takes this opportunity of wishing him suc- 
cess in his new connection, 

N. Y. ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBIT 
WILL SHOW USE OF AMERICAN DYES 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATION 

The annual exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York takes place this year in the Fine Arts 
Building, at 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, that city. 
he opening ceremonies will be held Friday, Febru- 
ary 3, at 9 p. m.. and the reception will take piace 
Saturday, February 4, from 3 to 6 p.m. 

There will be a public exhibition commencing on 
Sunday, February 5, and lasting until Mareh 4, inclu- 
sive. Hours will be from 10 a. m. to 6 p.m. and from 
x p.m. to 10.30 p.m.; Sundays, from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Admission will be 50 cents, except on Mondays, 
which is a free day. 

Vhe exhibit this year will include drawings and 
models of proposed and executed work, both in archi 
tecture and the allied arts; also. specimens of deco- 
rative painting, furniture, metal work and ceramics. 
\ particular feature will be the application of Amer 
ican-made dyestuifs to interior decoration. 
SCOTTISH WOOL DELEGATION UNIQUE IN 

BRITISH TRADE ANNALS 

Two years ago, to counteract the mischief which 
was being done to the age-long traditional reputation 
of Scottish woolens by the dooding ef the world’s 
markets with cloth purporting to be Scotch tweed but 
for the most part neither made in Scotland nor con 
sisting of pure virgin wool, but composed largely of 
shoddy. frequently adulterated with cotton, the Scot 
tish woolen manufacturers applied to the British Gov- 


Moard of Trade for a collective national trade- 


ernment 
mark for the identihcation of genuine Scottish wool- 
ens. The Board of Trade granted the use of such 2 
mark, guaranteeing the cloth upon which the mark is 
stamped as “Made in Scotland of Pure New \Vool,” at 
the same time laying down stringent regulations as to 
its use. 

The Scottish manufacturers formed an association, 
“The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Association,” for 
the purpose of administering and giving publicity to 
the national trade-mark, and this organization, as will 
be remembered, decided to send a representative offi- 
cial delegation to the United States and Canada to in- 
vestigate the North American market and to study 
the best methods of developing there the demand for 
genuine Scottish woolens. It is believed that this is 


the first occasion on which an official delegation has 
been sent from [England overseas in the interests of a 
representative national industry. 

The visiting delegation consists of about twenty 
members, representing about one-half of the entire 
output of Scottish woolens. Many of the members of 
the delegation bear names which have been identified 
for generations with the traditional tweed industry of 
the Scottish border. 

The delegation sailed from Liverpool for New York 
on December 31. It has visited New York, \Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, “Toronto and 
flamilton, and its subsequent itinerary will be as tol 
lows: Buffalo, January 31; Rochester, February 1. 
Cleveland, February 2, and Chicago, February 9. 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Under the laws of New York the Thompson Chem- 
ical Company has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000 to manufacture chemicals. The incorpo- 
rator is the United States Corporation Company. 

llerman A. Metz, head of the chemical and dyestutt 
house which bears his name, has been appointed by 
Governor Miller of New York as a member of the 
commission to revise the State charter. 


Vhe American Fabrice Company, Providence, R. L., 
formerly at 690 North Main Street, has been incor- 
porated and removed to 289 Thurber’s Avenue. Jacob 
Nermer is president. 


The Improved Shuttle Company, 10 Arlington 
Street, Paterson, N. J., has been formed to manufac- 
ture a safety lock shuttle for use on ribbon looms. 
The device prevents the quill spindle from jumping 
out of the shuttle, thereby preventing smashes from 
this cause. “The members of the company are Gottlieb 
B. Wilms, of Paterson, and John HH. Steiger, of Allen 
town, Pa. 

Vhe Harkins-llammack-\Whitlock Company, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., has ordered architects to prepare 
plans and specifications for the erection of a building 
to be equipped for manufacturing hosiery. 

=a 

Vhe Corona Chemical Company, 16 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, has filed notice of increase in capi- 
tal from $825,000 to $500,000. 

Il. Carroll Brook, secretary and treasurer of the 
Ikdgewater Dyeing & Finishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been elected president of the Board of 
(Commissioners of Cheltenham Township. 


The Calexico Cotton Products, Ine., Calexico, Cal., 


has been incorporated to deal in and manufacture cot- 
ton and textiles. Capital, $50,000; shares, 500 at $100 
each, of which $30,000 has already been subscribed. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice relating to artificial 
colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chemicals and accessories 
in general, will be carried out for readers and subscribers of 
the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER by this de- 
partment. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be answered on this 
page, while major matters involving personal investigation, 
analyses, perfected processes and working formulas, will, 
if desired, be treated confidentially through the mails. In 
answering inquiries which, by their nature, require reference 
to the products, processes or appdratus of some particular 
manufacturer we aim to be absolutely impartial. We refer 
the inquiries to specialists whom we believe to be best quali- 
fied to answer them intelligently, and must disclaim re- 
sponsibility if their reports show unintentional bias. All 
questions, materials for analysis or letters leading to the 
opening of negotiations for special work will receive prompt 
attention if addressed to Inquiry Department, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


S. D. M. Co.—Ouestion; We have tried many recipes 
for sizing coarse twines of hemp, jute, ete., but all lack 
luster. What particular materials are commoniy used in 
these mixtures to produce the luster?) What part do fric 


tion and heat play - 


eInswer: \ conmon and satisfactory size is made up 
as follows: Corn starch, 60 pounds; sulphate of alum, 
24% pounds; formaldehyde, 1 pint; water to total 60 
gallons. 

The ingredients are mixed cold into a milk. This is then 
brought to a boil with live steam (fifteen minutes) and 
cooked fifteen minutes longer to give a uniform mixture. 
It should be agitated while cooking. 

It is often found advantageous to use Japan wax, tap! 
oca and soluble oils in conjunction with the above for- 
mula, depending on the twine. .\ rough, hairy twine re- 
quires a size that will lay the hair. Tapioca helps in this 
respect. The wax and oil varies the degree of softness of 
the twine. 

The heat required depends on the surface contact the 
twine makes with the drying evlinder. Generally 150 
deg. Fahr. is the temperature of the drving cylinder. The 
twine should not be taken off too dry, as a brittle twine 
results. Friction plays a very important part in the pol 
ishing of twines \ too heavy pressure will scrub the 
twine and ruin the finish, especially if the twine has be- 
come dry before leaving the machine. .\ brisk, gentle 
rubbing gives the best results, while the heat should be 
so regulated that the twine is barely dry when leaving 
the machine. 

\ very good twine and a very poor twine may be pro 
duced with the same size, depending upon conditions én 
the polishing machine. If properly handled on the ma 
chine, the above size should give a very satisfactory and 
durable luster. 


H. S. Co.—Ouestion: We are occasionally called upon 
to redve faded woolen garments. In many instances the 
results are most unsatisfactory in that the faded portions 
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come out quite a different shade from the unfaded por 


tions. Can you give us any suggestions ? 


<lnswer: There are two methods which we believe will 
overcome your difficulty. 

he first is to bleach the material, prior to dyeing, in a 
bleach bath made in the following manner: [wo per 
cent of soluble oil is weighed off into a pail, 1 per cent of 
sodium peroxide is then added, and this is then added to 
the bath in which the material has been wet out. The tem 
perature should be lukewarm and gradualiy mcreased tc 
a boil; boiling is then continued for about thirty to forty 
five minutes. This will usually bleach the material suffi 
ciently so that it is entirely level. The dyeing can then 
be accomplished 

The second method is to give the material a light 
chroming. About 2 per cent of chrome and 3 per cent 
of acetic acid is used; the material is boiled forty-five 
minutes to one hour, and then dyed. The percentage is 
figured on the weight of the material. 

In order to get the best results it is usually necessary 
to redye in heavy shades only. Unless the material has 
been very badly faded, either of the methods above will 
generally be found satisfactory, although in some cases 
the vrelonged action of sunlight will be found to have 
affected the chemical structure of the wool fibers so that 
no treatment will entirely restore their natura! affinity for 
the dye 


LP. J. 


phites can be used for cleaning the hands when stamed 


Question; Is there any way that hydrosul 


by dyes ? 

Answer: As all the hydrosulphites are only effective 
at temperatures near boiling, it has so far not been pos- 
sible to utilize them for such a purpose. Chloride of lime 


and soda remain the best things we know of. 


K. B. N, 


black on wool shoddy, dyed in an open kettle. The labo 


Question; 1 am using an after-chromed 


ratory dyeings are of good shade and fast, but the pra: 
] 


tical work always comes out reddish and will not stand 


fulling. How can I correct this? 

luswer: In your laboratory dyeing you probably are 
able to dye the material evenly and chrome it uniformly, 
so that all the black is changed into the dark and fz 
color, as it should be. When you work in an open kettle 
poled by hand, it is not so easy to get the chrome distrib 
uted before it has acted on the black. The result is that 
some portions are overchromed and become rusty, while 
other parts, not heing acted on by the chrome, still re 
tain the red shade of the unchromed black. If you can- 
not install a stock-dyeing machine for this work you will 
have to take more time and add the chrome over a longer 
period of time while poling, so as to distribute it more 


evenly. 
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Review of Recent Literature 





Cotion Facts; 1921 


York, Shepperson Publishing Company, Inc. 


New 


Editon, flexible binding. 


This book covers thoroughly every branch of the busi 
ness, from the production and marketing of cotton to its 
manufacture and distribution. It gives the latest figures 
from official and other reliable sources concerning the 
acreage and vield of cotton, its condition during various 
periods of its growth, the surrounding climatic condi- 
tions affecting its growth at different points in its ma- 
turity, and the date of harvesting, all covering a series 
of vears; facts and figures concerning the world’s move 
ment of cotton, exports, imports, amounts of sales, values, 
market fluctuations, prices, distribution and consumption, 
covering in detail a series of years, making the work in 
valuable to merchants, brokers and shippers interested in 
market statistics. It has been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged in many important particulars, viz.-| Compara 
live statistics on killing frosts, seasons 1919-20 with 1920 
21; the extension of statistics on ginning to specitied dates 
to cover a period of ten vears back: exports from Legypt ; 
world’s invisible supply, carry-over, supply at close of 
season, weekly sales at Liverpool, Japanese consumption : 


consumption by world’s spindles ; cloth and 


exports of 
yarns from United States; Japanese yarn exports; exten 
sion of table on sales of print cloth: trade in foreiga 
countries (manufactures) ; cottonseed exports; with ad 
ditional material on the products of cotton and cottonseed 


oil mea! 


Thin Boiling Starches. George F. Chamberlain ; 
ton,” January, 1922; p. 172 


“it ‘ot 


\uthor declares that one of the important steps for 
ward in the manufacture of cotton fabrics has been the 
introduction of properly prepared thin boiling starches, 
and cites the difficulties in securing these in days gone by. 
He states that under modern methods these difficulties 
have been eliminated and a thin boiling starch is now 
produced which is entirely satisfactory. A description 
of the manufacture follows, which is succeeded in turn 
by a discussion of application methods for securing the 
best results, one of which is a great reduction in attrition 
on the warp. This is a common source of loss when or- 
dinary pearl starch is used, because of the latter’s failure 
to penetrate and thoroughly saturate the yarn. When the 
fibers which constitute a strand of yarn do not adhere 
closely together, they protrude and are broken off, but 
by the use of thin boiling starch the fibers are cemented 
more closely together, and tests by actual weight have, it 
is declared, demonstrated an average decrease in shed- 
ding. 
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The writer also finds that because of the ability of a 
thin boiling starch to bind the fibers together into one 
compact body, the strength of the yarn is very materially 
increased. ‘Tests have shown this increase to be trom 
12 to 15 per cent. 

Under normal conditions, the greater the strength, aid 
the greater the elasticity, the smaller the number of 
breaks, and breaks make seconds; so that an increase of 
strength in the warp of 12 to 15 per cent makes quite a 
remarkable decrease in the amount of seconds produced 
by the loom. 

Looked at in another way, the use of thin boiling starch 
in the slasher box will make a short fibered cotton as 
Also, because of 
its penetration, it does not dry with a hard, brittle crust 


strong as those spun from longer fiber. 


on the surface of the yarn, as does ordinary pearl starch, 
“soft, 
These numerous ad 


but instead dries into a flexible finish which gives a 
pleasant” feel to the finished goods. 
vantages are particularly apparent in the manufacture 
of print and similar goods, and in heavier weaves the 
advantages persist but to a lesser degree. 

Author concludes that by using well-made thin boiling 
starches: First, one decreases shedding 50 per cent; sec- 
ond, increases the strength of the varn 12 to 15 per cent; 


Ly» 


third, decreases breakage 50 to 75 per cent; fourth, de- 
creases production of seconds in proportion; fifth, gives a 


soft, agreeable finish to the goods. 


Dress, Blouse cnd Cosiume Cloths 


and Walter George Hill. 


Roberts Peaumont 


London. 


The treatment of textile manufacture from the stand- 


peint of the commercial vses of the fabrics is of real 
value, and this discussion of the design and manufacture 
of dress, blouse and costume cloths is a most comprehen- 
sive one. The authors have attempted to interpret the 
commercial and industrial aspects of the trade; the na- 
ture, structure and qualities of the yarns employed; the 
color 


schemes elaborated, and the systems of fabric construc- 


weaving principles involved; the design and 


tion and manufacture practised. Technical and working 
data are supplied on the manufacture of each standard 
class of dress fabric in cotton, silk, wool, linen, canvas, 
etc., and of the many varieties of fancy fabrics 

After a general discussion analyzing the industrial 
range, the following subjects are discussed in the suc- 
The Yarn Unit: Silk—Thrown, Spun 
and Artificial ; The Yarn Unit Applied; Weave lements 
and Cloth Construction ; Drafted Patterns—Stripes ; Geo- 
metric Design Bases 
Mosaic 
Vappet and Gauze Structures. 

The utility and function of color in the various classes 
of dress fabrics are illustrated and defined. 


ceeding chapters : 


‘Weave Compounds; Spotted and 


Patterns; Practice in Figure Designing; Pile, 


Announcement has been made by the Prospect Dye 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the effect that the capital of 
this firm has been increased from $12,000 to $30,090. 
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Recent Patents 





Production of Cellulose from Vegetable Matter 
(1,402,210; 


(;ONZALO Jos 


Januar y S 


RPUSTAMONTI 


This des ribes the proce . oft obtaining cellulose from 
vevetable matter, which consists in immersing the eve 
table matter to be treated in cold water; separating it into 
coarse tibers: depositing the fibers in a re eptacle con 
tainine anhydrous lime SLICCESSI el ipplving a cold al 


kaline solution and a solution of volatile alkali to said 
hath thus formed 


vash 


and finally comminuting 


receptacle ; successively acidulating the 
with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids; thereafter 
ing the fibers with cold water; 


said fibers 


Treatment of Cellulose or Materials Containing 
Cellulose 
(1,402,201; January 3, 1922) 
Matrrnew ATKINSON ADAM 
Claim is granted. in a process of treating woody matter 
in a finely subdivided form, the steps which consist in 
forming thereof a fluent pulp with an added chemical so 
lution, and then subjecting the said pulp in a continuous 


stream of digestion under heat and pressure. 


Chromium Compounds of Azo Dyestuffs 
(1,402,350; January 3, 1922) 
Josepn Grimmer and Ferry Straus (assignors to So 
ciety of Chemical Industry in Vasle, Basle, Switzer 
land) 


Patentee describes new chromium compounds resulting 
from the treatment of the new mordant dyeing dyestuff 
of the general formula R N N RR’ 
N=N 

5 


phonic compound and R 


(wherein R — 
signifies a  1-diazo-2-oxynaphthalene-4-sul 
a halogenated alphanaphthol ) 
with an agent yielding chromium, which constitute dark 
powders soluble in water with blue to greenish-black and 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with greenish-blue to vio 
let colorations and dye wool, when dyed according to the 
manner usually employed for acid dyestuffs, very equal 


and very fast blue to gray tints 


Method of Coating Fabric with Vulcanizable 


Plastic Material 


(1,402,285; January 3, 1922) 


Grorce F. Fister (assignor to Revere Rubber Company, 


K. 1.) 


Providence 


This is a continuous method of skim-coating bot! 


sides of fabric with relatively stiff and non-spreada 





1 


plastic which consists in continuously forming the plastic 


into continuous and unbroken films of the desired uni 


form thickness, and immediately feeding the films while 
free and unconfined to opposite sides of the fabric, and 


DYESTUFF 


hase a4] fae a pale a es ] me 
veard needles, for a cylinder, a ring having a 


REPORTER 10% 


> j 1 1 1 
~ImMuitaneous! pressing the films onto 


continuously and | 


the fabric at direct! opposite point 


Color Composition, and Process of Preparing Same 


(1 10? 149 | 1 1) » 1999 


| 


This is a han ible cr mp ) 
deliquescent color con dc ‘ sufficien 
quanti of ad ab orptive € ( id the h O 

Fabric Stripping Machine 
(1,402,067 : laniuny , {G22 
CassELL D. H 

Description is given of ib ping mac 
prising a reel adaptable for holding tire casings of differ 
ent diameters, a stripping shaft, means fot positioning 
said shaft closer to or farther from said reel and means 


for driving said stripping shaft 


Drying and Shaping Structure for Drying Lace 
Hosiery 


(1,402,532: January 3, 1922) 


Proas F. O’CoNNEI to Paramount Hosier 


I (assignor 


Form Drying Company, Chicago) 


Patentee describes a hosiery drying and shaping form 


relatively thin shaped, 


in cross-section and having ar 


fabric-flattening front and rear faces, the width dimen- 


sions of which vary intermediate the ends of the form, 


and having, also, oppositely-disposed crease-producing 

side edges, and including an elongated leg portion, a 

foot portion extending in longitudinal alinement there- 
1 

een the leg and 


with, and an integral heel section bet 


foot portions and outstanding from the rear face thereof 


at the lower end of and as a continuation of the foot por 


tion. 


Process of Bleaching Cotton 
(1,402,040; January 3, 1922) 


BASSETT 


Harry P 


fibers which 
comprises hydrolyzing the typical gums and resins pres- 


¢ +] 


ent in the 


This is a process of bleaching cotton 


fibers with an acid solution of not in excess of 
to form soluble sugars 


substantially 11% per cent strength 


and organic acids, washing to remove the sugars and the 


soluble organic acids, treating with an alkaline solution 
of not in excess of substantially 2 per cent strengtl 

O salts of the organic acids, was oO € € e 
salts formed, and bleaching 

Knitting Machine 
(1,402,038: January 3, 1922 
Grorce L. BaLttarp (assignor to Wildman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Norristown, P: 
Claim is grante knitting é g sprin 


rib overhanging the same 





iOS 


needles pivotally supported at their lower ends on the 
ledge and having movement at their upper ends to and 
trom the needle beards, said pressers at their lower por 
tions bearing upon the needle shanks and having shoul- 
ders engaging under the rib to be held in place thereby, 
said pressers being adapted to be removed by first re 
moving the needles, thereby providing space to permit 
the displacement of the shoulders of the pressers from 
under the rib of the ring. 


Slicing Mechanism for Circular Knitting Machine 

(1,102,594; January 
MuGENE M. 
signors by mesne assignment to Hemphill Company. 
Central Falls, R. I.) 


1922 ) 


Grorce DP. Posworriu and 


GUNNING 


{ as- 


This consists, in combination, in a circular stocking 
knitting machine, with a main yarn feed finger, means 
for splicing an area less than the full circumference otf 
the stocking, comprising a circle of needles, one-half ot 
which are long butt instep needles and the other half ot 
which are short butt heel and toe needles, all the iong 
butt needles occupying one side of the needle circle and 
the short butt needles occupying the other side of the 
need circle, a splicing yarn finger movable to and from 
feeding position. needle cams, and a central guard cam, 
the said central guard cam having cam surfaces for the 
short and long butt needles respectively for dividing the 
half-circle of long butt needles from the opposite half- 
circle of short butt needles to permit feeding the splicing 
yarn to the short butt needles only, which also take the 
main yarn, the said movable splicing yarn finger remain 
ing in feeding position during round knitting and through- 
out the needle circle while the spliced area is being formed 
and thereafter being withdrawn, substantially as de- 
scribed. 


Thread Carrier Stop Mechanism for Circular 
Knitting Machines 
(1,402,033; Tanuary 3, 1922) 
Meicrior Zwicky (assignor to Textile Machine Works, 
Wvomissing, Pa.) 

Description is given, in a full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chine having thread-carrier rods and a narrowing screw ; 
a stop-nut on said screw carrying a plurality of selectivels 
usable stops for one rod each arranged to be moved into 
and out of end-abutting position. 


Tucking and Drop Stitch Mechanism for 
Knitting Machines 

1922) 

RoBINSON (assignor to the Nolde & Horst 

Company, Reading, Pa.) 


(1,402,379; January 3, 
FRANK W 


Patentee describes, in a knitting machine comprising 
needles having butts of different lengths and certain of 
the long and short butt needles provided with relatively 
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long latcher ; main latch clearing cams adjustable to clear 
all of the needles or the short-latch needles only, and sup- 
plemental latch clearing cams effectively operative upon 
the shorter butt needles only. 


Coking Retort Oven 
(1,402,272; January 3, 1922) 
Josepin VAN ACKEREN (assignor to the Koppers Com 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


This consists, in a coking retort oven, in combination ; 
a plurality of coking chambers ; heating walls contiguous 
to said coking chambers and respectively constituted of 
a series of combustion flues ; regenerators located in planes 
below the planes of the coking chambers and the heating 
walls, said regenerators respectively having their checker- 
work divided into a plurality of compartments, each one 


of which communicates individually with a group of com- 


bustion flues of a heating wall. and having a tunneled 


passageway interconnecting all the compartments of a 
like degree of remoteness, with respect to the side of the 
battery, of a plurality of regenerators; and means for 
separately controlling the flow in the interconnected se- 
ries of compartments of a plurality of regenerators ; sub- 
stantially as specified. 


Regencrative Coke Oven 
(1,402,770; January 10, 1922) 
Joun FE. Huspecr (assignor by direct and mesne assign- 
ments of one-third to Louis Wilputte and two-thirds 
to Alice A. Wilputte, New Rochelle, N. Y.) 

This consists of a coke oven having a series of hori- 
zontal coking chambers and a series of heating walls alter- 
nating with the coking chambers and each formed with a 
plurality of vertical heating flues connected at their upper 
ends and supporting walls beneath and parallel to the 
heating walls and walls transverse to the supporting walls 
dividing the space between each pair of supporting walls 
into a plurality of regenerating chambers separately con- 
nected to the lower ends of the flues in an adjacent heat- 
ing wall and forming two sets, one at each side of a 
central flow reversal plane with the regenerators in each 
set all “on” or all “oft” at the same time, the improvement 
which consists in separate conduit connections for groups 
of regenerators of each set located at different distances 
from said flow reversal plane, said conduit connections 
being parallel to and extending between said suppo:ting 
walls 


Warp Dyeing Machine 
(1,402,765; January 10, 1922) 
WALTER F’. Haske tt. 
This machine and its operation was fully described by 
Mr. Haskell in an article in The Reporter of November 


» 


7, 1921, page 33, which see. 





